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The October and November issues of THE Grapnic Agr 
MonTH ty contained articles on Dry Lithography by Willian 
Gamble and Charles Harrap. These articles created an unex, 
pected interest. By mail, telephone calls, and even by wire we 
were asked for further information. At first we referred the 


inquirers to Mr. Price, the inventor, in London, England; by | 


as they increased we readily saw that they would tax his time 
and facilities to the limit. We therefore decided to appeal to 
Mr. Price for information direct. This we have now received 
and below we are giving it in Mr. Price’s own words. The 
process is patented in the United States and England; U.S. Pa. 
ent No. 1817552 was issued August 4, 1931, entitled “Improve. 
ments in and Relating to the Manufacture of Printing Inks” 








Lithography by the“Dry Ink-Method 


By W. P. Price, the Inventor 





§}% IN inTRODUCING to the printing in- 
dustry in general, and to lithogra- 
phers in particular, this complete change 
lithography without the use of damping 
in the method of lithographic printing— 
rollers—I wish to emphasize at the out- 
set that this method has been in constant 
use in my own works for the past three 
years, and has proved entirely successful. 
Having been a skilled lithographic 
printer for the past 36 years, I quite 
realize that the use of damping rollers is 
generally considered indispensable, and it 
is therefore only to be expected that my 
method, which involves such a radical de- 
parture from established practice, will be 
received with some skepticism by those 
who have become skilled in lithographic 
printing as practised hitherto. 
I am aware that numerous attempts to 
work without damping rollers have been 
made during recent years—in fact, I my- 


self was given a method to test out over 


twenty years ago. So far as I can trace, 


all previous attempts have been based on 
the apparent damping effects of glycerine, 
which has been one of the chief constitu- 
ents of inks used for this purpose. In my 
opinion, however, 
failed mainly owing to the use of glycer- 
ine as a base. In my method no glycerine 
is used—in fact, the addition of glycerine 
would render the ink useless. 

By a chemical combination, discovered 
as the result of sixteen years of constant 


experiment, the requisite dampness or | 
moisture can now be applied at the same | 


time and by the same rollers as the ink. 


An Introductory Word 


The great difference between letterpress | 


printing and the dry litho method is that 
in the former a relief surface is used, i, 


only the design or type to be printed | 


comes into contact with the inking roll 
ers, the spaces and parts not to be printed 
being hollowed out and therefore not 


touched by the inking rollers. In the lat 


such attempts have | 
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How e N you compe 


tewtth the 


Claybourn Equipped shop? 


Note the scale . . . 
The Claybourn-equipped shop 
has all the selling advantages 


Price is a factor in selling—and it always 
will be. You know it. You have lost 
job after job because a competitor, with 
no more selling efficiency, no more 
able management than yours, has un- 
derbid you. Why? Simply because he 
was better equipped mechanically, to 
produce good work at a lower price 
and maintain his profit. 


For instance, how can you, with slow- 
speed, limited-ca pacity press equip- 
ment, hope to compete with the Clay- 
bourn-equipped shop? 


Claybourn single or multi-color Presses, 
with their precision performance, high 
speed, lower make-ready, labor, power 
and starting time costs, give their own- 
ers a decided “edge” over you in com- 
petitive bidding...It is costing you busi- 
ness —and profit not to be Claybourn- 
equipped. We can prove this, with facts! 


Claybourn Presses are a good invest- 
ment from the first day they operate. 
They amortize their cost quickly in the 
savings they make possible. Send for 
descriptive bulletins. 


CLAYBOURN CORPORATION 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





One 5 color Clay. | 


bourn Press print- 
ing 5 colors simul- 
taneously atarun- | 
ning speed of | 
3400 color im- 
pressions per hour 
yields a total of 
17,000 color im- 


pressions per hour. 


ae 


Six 2 color Flat | 
Bed Presses each 
printing 2 colors 
simultaneously at 
a running speed of 
1400 color impres- 
sions per hour per 
press yield a total 
of 16,800 color im- 


pressions perhour. 
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ter method a perfectly flat surface is used, 
i.c., the design is not in relief. Both the 
design and wording to be printed and the 
spaces and parts not to be printed, come 
into direct contact with the inking rollers, 
and it is by means of the chemical proper- 
ties of the ink that only the design is 
printed. 

As to the letterpress printer, this is an 
entirely different method from that to 
which he is accustomed, and it is of para- 
mount importance that he should work 
exactly to instructions. 


Brief Description of Process 


Although the dry ink process marks 
such an important advance in the de- 
velopment of lithography, it is based on 
the fundamental lithographic principle, 
viz., the mutual antagonism of water and 
grease. It involves no important change 
in the method of working beyond the 
elimination of dampers. It involves no 
alteration in the construction of the ma- 
chine itself—any litho machine, whether 
direct or offset, or any letterpress machine 
can be used, except that in the case of 
the litho machines the damping apparatus 
must be removed, and with letterpress 
machines the litho plate replaces the 
form. 

Further, it involves no change whatso- 
ever in the method of preparing the 
plates or the stones. The sole difference is 
that in ordinary litho water is supplied by 
means of damping rollers, whereas with 
the dry ink method the moisture is con- 
tained in the ink itself and is supplied by 
the inking rollers. 

There are two main points that should 
be attended to before attempting to run 
by this process, bearing in mind that as 
it is capable of running at high speed on 
any paper and under varying conditions 
of temperature, any details that might 
cause difficulty in running must be at- 
tended to before commencing. There are 
two possible sources of difficulty, viz., the 
use of inking rollers which are not quite 


suitable for this process, and the use of © 


steel riders. 
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i 
Use of Suitable Inking Roller; 


It must be pointed out at the start that 
perfectly even distribution of ink js essen 
tial. In the course of the writer’s experi 
ments with the process, trouble Was 
frequently encountered. In every case the 
trouble was found to be due, not to the 
ink itself nor to the mixing, but to fay) 
distribution. It is obvious that to obtain 
perfect distribution, it is necessary to ug 
rollers that have, from experience, been 
found to fulfill most satisfactorily the 
particular requirements of the dry ink 
method. The writer has experimented for 
a very long time on this subject and has 
found that the best possible results are 
obtained by the use of rubber or compo- 
sition rollers. The reason for this is that 
rollers made of rubber or composition 
being absolutely true and presenting a 
perfectly even surface to the plate, the 
whole of the plate or stone is evenly and 
adequately fed with the dry litho ink. It 
must be remembered that this special ink 
is actually a combination of moisture and 
grease, and that, unless a perfectly even 
layer is applied to the plate, trouble will 
occur. In the event of uneven distribu 
tion, the moisture and grease in the ink 
would tend to separate, which would re- 
sult in unsatisfactory work. The chief 
requirement is that the last roller to leave 


the plate should be a rubber or compo | 


sition one. 


The inventor has experimented with | 
nap rollers, and has found that if these | 
are used exclusively, i.e., the last roller | 


leaving the plate being a nap one, 
slightly uneven distribution invariably oc- 
curs which, as explained above, produces 
unsatisfactory work. It must be further 


explained that nap rollers being made of | 


leather, some of the damp in the ink will 
be extracted and held by the leather. This 


will gradually interfere with the exact | 
proportions of moisture and grease com | 


tained in the ink and create an excess of 
damp, causing loss of color and unsatis 
factory work. Rubber rollers do not ab 


sorb moisture in any way, and therefore | 
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do not interfere with the composition of 
the ink. With the additional advantage 
of the perfectly even surface of the roller, 
an entirely satisfactory distribution of the 
ink is obtained, using less ink and giving 
a more solid and even impression. 

Apart from their particular suitability 
for the dry ink process, the following are 
some further advantages obtained by the 
use of rubber or composition rollers: 

(1) All the rollers being the same size, 
when once set in their bearers, they re- 
quire no further setting and are inter- 
changeable. 

(2) Much less time is occupied in 
washing up; when changing from one 
color to another, a complete change is 
obtained at once without sheeting the 
rollers. 

(3) The perfectly level surface ensures 
contact with the whole surface of the 
plate with light setting, avoiding bump- 
ing on edges at back and front. Level 
feeding is obtained for all work, includ- 
ing solids and fine work, giving an even 
roll, without ridges in color, such as the 
seam of a nap roller. Less color can be 
carried, for the same reason, and yet a 
full impression obtained. 

(4) As the color does not penetrate the 
rollers, it can be washed off clean with 
ordinary cleaning cloth and paraffin with- 
out friction. The wear on rollers is re- 
duced to a minimum, yet the surface of 
the rollers is in no way affected. 

(5) Delay in the repacking of rollers is 
avoided, saving the time taken in repack- 
ing and also the material cost. 


Steel Riders 


In using steel riders by the old method 
on a fast machine, the friction set up, in 
conjunction with the chemical action of 
some of the colors, causes the steel riders 
to become polished, with a consequent 
refusal to take the ink, which at times 
becomes very noticeable. This difficulty 
is frequently overcome by the reduction 
or softening of the ink by the machine 
minder. This remedies the trouble, but is 
liable to cause, and usually does, either 
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scum or loss of depth of color. I mj 
go further and state that quite a lot of 
apparent gear marking is not actual Sear 
marking at all, but is really roller mark. 
ing caused by faulty distribution, This 
trouble can be overcome by Giving th 
steel riders once a week a wash with eithe 
nitric or sulphuric acid, which will give 
a slight tooth to the surface of the steq 
An even better result is obtained by after. 
wards coating the rollers with celluloig 
varnish or any flat varnish or paint whic 
will take on steel. With the dry ink this 
point is of even more importance, owing 
to the fact that the moisture containg 
in it renders the steel riders, unless pr. 
viously treated as suggested, more liable 
than usual to become polished. 


Points to Be Observed 


The pressman, transferer, photo plat. 
maker, artist, or other skilled worker jp 
any way connected with the preparation 
of the plate or stone, does not alter his 
method in any way whatsoever. Th 
plates must be prepared in exactly th 
same way in every respect as if they wer 
to be used for ordinary litho by tk 
damping method. 

In running, it is of utmost importance 
that the ink as supplied shall not ke 
altered in any way whatsoever. It isa 
ink entirely different from ordinary litho 
inks, and any interference with it would 
be liable to cause trouble. On no account 
must the ink be reduced. The addition 
of anything whatsoever to the ink as sup 
plied will upset the chemical combine 
tion of the ingredients and the ink wil 
not function. As there are ingredient 
for sinking and drying already in the ink, 
it is satisfactory, without additions of am 
kind, for practically every class of pape. 

Run the ink up on the rollers in th 
usual way, either knife-fed or duct-fei 
using about the same quantity as ustd, 
varying the quantity exactly as usual, & 
cording to the job. 

When ready to work, wash off tit! 
plate thoroughly with water; wipe of 
surplus of water with an ordinary damp 
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ing cloth. Then damp the whole plate 
with the special chemical rag supplied. 
(This special rag is supplied in a tin in 
a saturated condition. Before using, wring 
out almost dry, leaving surplus in the 
tin for refreshing the rag. Further sup- 
plies of this damping medium can be ob- 
tained as required.) Do not flood the 
plate, just give it.an even dampness. As 
soon as the ink is running, the dampness 
is supplied through the medium of the 
ink itself. Should the run be started with- 
out the chemical rag having been applied, 
the plate might catch. In this event, 
merely stop running, wipe over with the 
chemical rag and start again. After the 
first run, when makeready is completed, 
the plate will usually be found to be 
damp enough to start working, but it is 
advisable to give the plate another wipe 
over with the chemical rag in order to 
give it a start when commencing the run. 
It is necessary to point out that the plate 
when running by the dry ink method 
looks dry (this dry appearance of the 
plate will probably cause a practised litho- 
grapher some anxiety)—that is just how 
it should look, but if the plate is looked 
at from varying angles it will be seen that 
there is-a beautiful even dampness on the 
surface. 

When a machine is first inked up with 
this dry litho ink excess dampness will ap- 
pear on the plate. This is due to the fact 
that the ink having moisture as one of its 
constituents, is not quite so tacky as the 
usual inks, and will therefore be slower 
in getting a real grip on the rollers. This 
excess of water will disappear after the 
first few hundred sheets have been run, 
as the ink will then be thoroughly well 
worked in on the rollers. It is possible 
to stop this immediately, but it is advis- 
able, until experience has been gained in 
the use of this ink, to let this moisture 
work itself off. 

It is not necessary to wash up every 
night, but when starting up again in the 
morning it is advisable to sheet off some 
of the ink and apply a fresh supply. This 
precaution is advisab!e owing to the dry- 
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ers contained in the ink causing the ink 
to dry slightly on the base of the Tollers 
When using strong drying colors, such 2 
bronze blue, the writer advises washes 
up at night. 


The above covers the main Points to 
be remembered in running the dry ink 
method, and the way of Overcoming the 
chief difficulties that might be met with 


> => 


New Color Film 


The New York Evening Sun for De. 
cember 31 last contained a United Press 
dispatch from Binghamton, New York, 
in which it was stated that the Agfa. 
Ansco laboratories at that place had per. 
fected a film that would make photog. 
raphy in natural colors possible for the 
first time. 


“The film requires no filters. Under 
favorable conditions snapshots may be 
made in color without the use of a tripod. 
The film requires three times the normal 
exposure necessary for an ordinary black 
and white negative. 


“The new color process is actually not 
a single film, but three distinct sensitized 
surfaces superimposed in what is known 
as a tripack arrangement and wound ona 
spool in the same manner as an ordinary 
film. Each of the three surfaces is sensi- 
tive to one primary color only. They make 
as many prints as are desired.” 


In commenting on this news item Mr. 
Louis Flader says in The Photo-Engravers 
Bulletin: “Being rather accustomed to an- 
nouncements of a startling nature in con- 
nection with color photography, we may 
be considered as being somewhat case- 
hardened with a desire for at least a prac- 
tical demonstration before complete ac- 
ceptance of an announcement. The tr- 
pack arrangement in itself is not new, 
although it is quite possible that this 
latest discovery and process contains the 
necessary elements for success. We sif- 


‘cerely hope so and await a convincing 


demonstration.” 
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Miehle Cylinder Presses, all sizes. 

Miehle No. 1, bed size 39x52. Used 
two years; like new. 

Miehle Vertical. 

Kelly Press No. 2, sheet size 22x34. 

Seybold Cutters, all sizes, 34” to 56”. 

Seybold Round Cornering Machine. 

Chandler & Price Presses, all sizes 8x12 
to 14x22. 

Peerless Unit, 8x12 size, practically new. 


Composing Room 


Furniture 


Wood and Steel New and Used Equip- 
ment. 


Many Other Items—Write to Us 
Everything Priced for Quick Sale 
Northern Machine Works 


Marshall and Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


Rebuilt Machinery 
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Hand 
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Fill in Their Sets They 
Are 25¢ Each. 





























RITE-LITE INDUSTRIAL UNIT 


Increases Efficiency and Volume 


% 
Introductory Offer 
4 50 Complete, Shade, Socket and 
Cup for 200 Watt Bulb (with- 
out bulb) Less 25% 
* 


Good lighting means greater 
production and less waste. Rite- 
Lite has increased out-put of 
thousands of plants as much as 
25%. Study the features of Rite- 
Lite and compare it with your 
present lighting equipment — 
then write for introductory offer 
or further information. 


Rite-Lite Assures Correct Color 
Matching 


Rite-Lite Electric Mfg. Co. 


125 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Today’s ‘Printing ‘Problems-Analyzed 


By J. Gus LigBENow 








Embossing Compounds and Causes of Picking Are Discussed 





Q. I have been endeavoring to make em- 
bossing compounds with plaster of paris but 
have not had much success. However, I am 
getting better results than I had with other 
compounds, and if you could be of any 
assistance to me with a formula for a plaster 
of paris embossing compound I would ap- 
preciate it.—Chicago, IIl. 

A. An embossing compound can be 
made from plaster of paris and gum ara- 
bic. However, the plaster of paris to be 
used must be dental plaster of paris. 

A satisfactory embossing compound can 
be made as follows: Take the gum arabic, 
which comes in lumps and crush it as 
much as possible so that it will dissolve 
faster, and soak it in water. A little ex- 
perimenting is required in order to enable 
you to judge your quantities. The idea 1s 
just to dissolve the gum arabic using but 
plain water, either hot or cold. The hot 
water, of course, will dissolve the gum 
much more quickly. After dissolving, 
have it stand for a while and stir occa- 
sionally to be sure that it is well dissolved. 
This process takes a little time and it is 
best to do it at the end of the day so that 
the dissolving can be done overnight. 

After you are satisfied that the gum has 
been thoroughly dissolved, the gum solu- 
tion should be strained. This gum solu- 
tion should now be about the consistency 
of a thin varnish. The straining of the 
solution can be done through a coarse 
metal screen, for if the solution is strained 
through cheese-cloth it will be entirely too 
thin and undoubtedly will dry too fast 
when made up into the completed com- 
pound. 

In adding plaster of paris to the solu- 
tion you pour in the plaster with one hand 
and stir with the other until you get the 





material at the consistency of a thick 
paint. If your form is a large one it js 
best not to get the compound too thick as 
it undoubtedly will dry before you are 
able to apply it over the entire counter, 
This compound is then treated as you usu- 
ally treat a compound over your make- 
ready counter; it should take from four 
to six hours to dry; the preference, how- 
ever, being to leave it stand overnight. If 
you are working with removable register 
plates on your press, you undoubtedly can 
prepare more than one makeready, if you 
are so caught that you must makeready 
beginning a workday. 

It is very rare that a makeready with 
this compound will chip or break out, but 
as a further protective you could coat the 
entire makeready with a brush application 
of silicate of sodium, commonly termed 
water glass. 

Q. We enclose herewith three prints, two 
of which show what appears to be bad 
picks. One sheet followed the other through 
on a No. 4 four-roller Miehle press, and 
was run in a four-page form. Being unable 
to print it satisfactorily, we put the job on 
a Miehle Vertical, getting perfect results as 
the sheet marked Vertical will show. In 


both cases the same ink was used, without 
alteration in any way. 


What we would like to know is, why is 
the Vertical print correct and the cylinder 
print incorrect?—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nore: The specimens enclosed are for 
a four-page folder, 9 by 12 inches. On 
page 3 is a large square halftone centered 
and on page 4 a smaller vignette also cen- 
tered, both cuts running to the gripper 
edge as a work and turn sheet, as orig- 
inally planned on the No. 4 Miehle. The 


.sheet for the Vertical was half size, pages 


2 and 3, with the single square halftone. 
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SHADOWGRAF 


A UNIQUE AND 
INTERESTING 
TREATMENT 


Compare these two panels 
and judge for yourself which is 
the most effective — which has 
that something which is “‘dif- 


ferent." 


No art work whatever is re- 
quired in making Crescent 
Both these re- 


productions were made from the 


Shadowgrafs. 


same type set-up. The process 
is entirely photo-mechanical— 


AND ECONOMICAL. 


A striking treatment that you 
can easily adopt for cover de- 
signs, — folders — blotters — 
magazine ads — business cards 


— labels — etc. 


Write for further details. 
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CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 
ADVERTISING MINDED PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
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A. The information in your letter is 
quite meager and on the basis of this I 
must assume that conditions regarding 
roller setting, cylinder bearer contact, 
room temperature and the usual factors 
are normal and that the sheets printed on 
the two presses were printed under the 
same or average temperature conditions. 

You could have satisfied yourself fur- 
ther by taking the two-page form that 
you ran on the Vertical and put this on 
your No. 4 Miehle and thus determined 
whether you got the same result as you 
would have gotten on the Vertical, which 
you undoubtedly would have. This is tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that when 
the job was on the No. 4 it was run as a 
work and turn sheet. 

On inspection of your sheet you will 
notice that the picking on the heavy cut 
only occurs in direct line with the smaller 
vignette on page 4. You might think it 
strange that this little vignette would 
have anything to do with picking on a 
cut on the next page; but this is the only 
solution to your problem. 

With the use of a powerful glass it can 
easily be determined that your vignette 
cut is somewhat under type high, as the 
roller contact on the dots of this cut does 
not show as clearly as they do on the 
larger cut on page 3. The large cut on 
page 3 is nearly one point long as com- 
pared to the print of the same cut printed 
on the Vertical. This denotes quite clearly 
that this cut has been underlaid and is 
slightly over type high. 

These factors give you an abnormal 
printing condition. Your vignette cut be- 
ing under type high must be brought up 
to print by overlaying, which undoubt- 
edly brings your makeready out beyond 
the normal printing diameter of the cylin- 
der. On the large cut on page 3 this con- 
dition is reversed, and this means that 
when your cylinder has carried a sheet 
around to where the vignette cut takes its 
impression, that one side of the sheet is 
trying to travel faster than the other and 
you are attempting to get a twist in the 
sheet which is not possible, due to the 


sheet being already clamped in a vise-like 
grip by the large cut on page 3. No & 
fects are shown on the large cut until the 
printing line is in line with the vignette 
and no effects of picking are shown after 
the printing line has passed the range of 
the vignette cut. 

We admit that it is considered good 
practice to run vignette cuts just slightly 
below type high, but like many other 
things this can be carried to a dangerous 
extreme. On flat cuts, however, there is 
no excuse for running them over type 
high. 

Your parer is of good grade and yp. 
doubtedly the same inks should work on 
both presses; but you will understand that 
on your No. 4 Miehle the printing line at 
the point of impression is considerably 
wider on the large cylinder than it would 
be on the Vertical with the small cylinder 
where the printing line is much narrower 
and finer. This means that you could run 
a slightly heavier bodied ink on the Ver- 
tical than you could on the No. 4 where 
picking trouble occurs. Of course, this to 
some degree would be balanced by the 
slower speed on the No. 4 press, giving 
you a better peeling action in taking the 
sheet off the form. 

To satisfy yourself on the above, you 
can follow out the suggestion made above 
of taking the same form and putting it on 
the larger cylinder. You undoubtedly will 
get the same results that you achieved on 
the Vertical. 

You do state that the ink was the same 
on both presses, but your Vertical print 
seems to show a much snappier black than 
on the No. 4 print. Of course, there is an 
excessive color on the Vertical print, and 
the makeready is not quite as good as the 
makeready on the No. 4 print, and it ap- 
pears as if some makeready deficiencies 
were being overcome with the excessive 
use of ink. 

- 2: 

You can’t advertise today and quit to- 

morrow. You're not talking to a mass 


- meeting. You're talking to a parade— 


Bruce BarRTON. 
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Printers’ 
Steel Furniture 
@ 


Galleys - Letter Boards 
Type and Galley Cabinets 
Imposing Tables 





Special Makeup Table 


We also design and build Special Furniture for Printers’ 
Particular Requirements 


AUTO SHEET METAL WORKS 


6106 Avalon Boulevard - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Responsible Dealer Representatives Desired 
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Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Established 1890 


INKS 
For All Printing Purposes 


Home Office: 
11-21 St. Clair Place 





New York City 
Branch Offices: 
Atlanta Chicago Philadelphia 
Baltimore Dayton Los Angeles 


Boston San Francisco Jacksonville 
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The (ratt Should Advertise 


By Epwin H. Stuart 








Don’t Follow the Counsels of Despair Is the Author's Advice 





PS I aM LIsTED on the editorial page of 

THE GrapHic Arts MONTHLY as 
composing room efficiency expert. I am 
perfectly satisfied with this listing, be- 
cause I honestly believe that the corpora- 
tion of which I am chief has the most 
efficient composing room in the world, 
and visitors who have inspected it have 
agreed without question. 

And right here would be a good time 
to extend an invitation to come and visit 
us at any time and examine our special, 
exclusive, high-speed labor-saving devices, 
as designed and built by our own crew of 
craftsmen. Regardless of who you are or 
where you live, if you are ever in Pitts- 
burgh, call on us. Tell us you are a 
reader of THE GrapHic Arts MONTHLY 
and that you are interested in composing 
room efficiency. If the writer of this arti- 
cle is not in, ask for the superintendent 
and he will be delighted to show you 
every courtesy. 

However; I have one other hobby be- 
sides composing room efficiency. It is the 
necessity for continuous, insistent, persist- 
ent, everlasting advertising. This state- 
ment is bromidic. I have said it before a 
thousand times, and will probably say it 
another thousand. 

It is nothing short of criminal for a 
typographer, printer, engraver, electro- 
typer, press manufacturer, type founder or 
wholesale paper house to conduct himself 
in a manner that would cause the layman 
to believe he did not have a blind, unas- 
sailable faith in the magic power of sales- 
manship in print. Why? 

Because the business men enumerated 


above make their daily bread and butter ~ 


by virtue of the fact that other people do 


ee 


believe in advertising—and advertise. And 
yet, notwithstanding this perfectly obvious 
premise, the recent business depression 
has seen a very marked let-down in ad. 
vertising among the graphic arts group, 
When a business is controlled by a bank 
or a financially minded man, he looks 
askance at the advertising appropriation, 
and his first query is, “Can’t we cut this 
down?” 

One should advertise even more stead. 
ily during a depression than during good 
times. First, because the faint-hearted 
drop out and this leaves a better field for 
printed salesmanship among those who 
have the courage and vision to go ahead, 
Second, when people associated either di- 
rectly or indirectly with the advertising 
profession lose heart, then their example 
may be cited by regular business men as 
a reason for failing to advertise. In other 
words, advertising agencies, printers, and 
related industries should show the way 
and set the pace by stepping right out 
regularly every week or every month with 
a printed message. 

Of course, if one believes that fascism 
or communism is just around the corner; 
that our present methods of production 
and distribution are out-moded and are 
shortly to be discarded, then he has a real 
excuse for sitting tight and waiting to see 
what is going to happen. 

But how many people really believe 
this? America has gone through depres 
sions before. Previous panics have wit 
nessed militia around the United States 
treasury and prominent banking institu- 
tions and conditions of destitution and 
poverty far worse than those witnessed 
during this present slump. 
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Know Your Stuff 


A printer, or a printer’s salesman for that matter, 
should know every conceivable factor concerning 
printing production. But very few do. Although 
such knowledge is part of the earning power of 
every plant executive, it is usually neglected. Do 
you know, for instance, which of the type faces you 
have in your plant may appropriately be set 
together? Whether Deepdene is old style or mod- 
ern, and why Deepdene Text and not Engravers’ 
Old English Meas be used with it? Why a Missal 
initial does not look well with modern roman? 
Why a line in color should be set in a heavier type 
face? Why a heavy initial does not look good on a 
light page? Why you can use three times as much 
blue with black as you can red? Why you cannot 
use as much light green as light blue in ornamenting 
a page? Why you cannot print an electrotype in 
red and some shades of blue? What the proper 


margins of a text page are? Which edges of a 
book should be deckled? 


All this information and a lot more may be obtained 
with a glance into the Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing. 


$10 a Copy 


Graphic Arts Publishing Company 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Either the present business ’ paralysis 
must be nearing its end, or we must cease 
to compare it with any former experience 
of which there is any record. Either we 
are at the bottom sweep of the well 
known cycle, or else we are in the midst 
of a unique and terrible phenomenon of 
which we can make no forecasts. 

If you are ready to follow the counsels 
of despair, then we may assume that busi- 
ness will never right itself and chaos is 
just around the corner. I, for one, do not 
believe this. This country has all the nat- 
ural resources imaginable. We have exec- 
utive ability, initiative, genius, produc- 
tion and distribution capacity perfected on 
a scale that was unheard of twenty years 
ago. 

The economy of abundance has re- 
placed the economy of scarcity. It remains 
for us to adjust ourselves to this new con- 
dition, and concentrate on the problems 
of distribution. 

Meanwhile, there is no doubt whatever 
that those concerns which keep themselves 
in the public eye and mind by advertis- 
ing and who continue to fight for the 
largest possible share of the small volume 
of business now attainable, will have a 
corresponding advantage when things be- 
gin to pick up. Any business that is satis- 
fied to stay in fourth or fifth place will 
find it tough sledding when they attempt 
to gain first place in the business rise. We 
know this to be true from our own expe- 
rience. 

Our sales volume has shrunk sicken- 
ingly, but we have not lost faith. Our 
magazine, Typo Grapuic, has been ap- 
pearing regularly on the first Tuesday in 
the month, and we have held high aloft 
the banner of courage, hope, and faith. 
At the risk of being labelled an egotist, I 
must tell the truth and say that here in 
the Pittsburgh district our monthly publi- 
cation has been a voice in the wilderness 
—and an example of sticktoitiveness. 

Many of our advertisers have stayed 


with us month after month, inspired by | 


this same faith and hope and courage. 
Others with less sand in their craw have 


dropped out because “they couldn’t af 
ford to advertise.” A check of these ad. 
vertising and non-advertising members 
shows that the advertising firms, while 
suffering a slump in sales, have Neverthe. 
less maintained a more even volume of 
business than the non-advertising firms 

Printers have always been notoriously 
poor advertisers and with less excuse thay 
any other group of business men, because 
they have scrap stock and idle time jp 
composing room, pressroom and bindery. 
All that is required is the initiative. The 
boss must write the copy and furnish the 
postage stamps. His workers can do the 
rest in idle moments and thus utilize the 
only by-product the printer has—non. 
productive hours in his plant. 

Let us be of stout heart, brother crafts. 
men. If we are yellow we may as well 
fold up and quit. If we have any starch 
in our backbone, we will play the string 
out to the end—and if we do go down, 
we will go down fighting. 

Southern California beat Notre Dame 
in the last sixty seconds of play by a place 
kick for three points. Probably the gam- 
blers would have offered tremendous odds 
that this game was going to end 14 to ]3 
in favor of the Irish, because sixty seconds 
isn’t a very long period of time. But the 
boys on the Pacific Coast didn’t quit. They 
used those sixty seconds and changed the 
14-13 defeat into a 14-16 victory. Surely 
then, this should be a good lesson for the 
faint-hearted. 

A doctor should take his own medicine; 
a carpenter should mend his own roof; a 
shoemaker should see that his brats don't 
go barefoot—and the graphic arts craft 


should advertise. 


=> => 


“Do not allow any piece of paper t | 


go to your customers without some soft 
of advertising,” should be the slogan of 
every progressive printer in the year just 
begun. Constructively used, such a slogaa 
may increase the printing orders consider 
ably; but even if it does not, it will cal 
the attention of the printing buyer to om 
opportunity of increased sales. 
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Printing ‘Irades Blue Books 


| Aemaggl Graphic Arts Plant in America 
can secure a copy of the Printing 
Trades Blue Book FREE. All that is neces- 
sary is to fill out and return to us the blank 
sent out by us. It is imperative that we re- 
ceive the return of this blank in order that 
we may surely know that your firm is still 
in existence and operating a plant. 


The Blue Book aims to cover the entire 
Graphic Arts, consisting of printers, bind- 
ers, lithographers, paper box makers, steel 
and copper plate engravers, trade composi- 
tion houses, and all allied and supply lines. 
If you have not received a blank from us, 
write for one. 


The Blue Book aims to serve you from all 
angles. If you want information regarding 
any machine, tool, supply or service in the 
graphic arts, write us. The information is 
yours for the asking, without charge. 


To those who sell to the trade 
the charge per book is $15.00 


A. F. LEWIs Es CoO. 


660 Transportation Bldg. 
A. F. Lewis & Co. of N. Y. 


























Cuicaco, IL. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 











































Trends of Typography 


By Epwarp D. Berry 






Epitor’s Note: With sorrow and grief it has become our duty to an- 
nounce that the author of this article died just before its publication 








Will Modernistic Printing Endure or Is It Only a Transition? 





5O34 «Group TENDENCIES toward certain 
WS styles of expression are responsive 
neither to creative design nor accidents of 
art. They are responsive rather to racial 
or community emotional states and, as a 
corollary, to the education that enables 
people to express themselves. 

In music, painting, typography, or any 
other art, the average achievement of a 
people is but the outward expression of 
their composite inner feeling. This fact is 
responsible for national styles, folk songs, 


and the like. 


It was impossible for the ancient Egyp- 
tians to express themselves in art with 
the fine line that belonged to the age of 
Pericles in Greece; nor for us of the gen- 
eration just passed to have promoted the 
modernistic style of typography now so 
much in vogue; simply because, in neither 
case, were the emotional states compar- 
able with one another. 

Early typography in America was purely 
imitative. There was no originality, be- 
cause the American artistic mind was not 
at that time creative. Fortunately, under 
this circumstance, the older masters of the 
art were still alive in the minds of men 
and, considering the crude tools with 
which they worked, our early printers, on 
the average, did excellent work. 

Eventually, the industry here began to 
have growing pzins. New styles of type 
and new ways of using them were avidly 
sought; but, floundering about in an un- 
charted wilderness, with no guide posts 
available, and, more important, with no 
tradition behind him, the aspiring printer 
usually achieved only monstrosities of art, 


ee 


while he was trying to be novel and orig. 
inal. The culmination came in the latter 
part of the past century. Execrable type 
faces were designed, mongrel attempts to 
originate, without the proper background, 
These were used indiscriminately and as 
many of them as possible on each page, 

As artistic culture gained a foothold, a 
refining process was begun. The pendu- 
lum swung to the other side and we ke 
gan to set jobs entirely in one series of 
type. We had gained equilibrium. Caslon 
types, again in vogue, were generally used 
with light ornamentation—fine lines and 
intricate circular designs—and with large 
areas of white space. The beginning of 
this century was a refined age of typog- 
raphy which suited our static, symmet- 
rical, somewhat puritanical views of life, 
We had become effete. 

Later, there came the World War, en- 
tailing an emancipation from everything 
we had experienced or endured before. 
We became primitive again and replaced 
a fine ornateness in typography with 
wide areas of black and color, straight 
lines and impressionistic shapes. A tree 
was no longer a tree, but a straight line 
for the trunk and a circle for the assem- 


bled branches—its realistic beauty changed | 


into the somewhat brutal beauty of utter 
frankness, a simplicity of line replacing an 
over-cultured expression. 

Rank simplicity became the vogue it 
our thoughts and actions, in art, in typog- 
raphy. We emotionally declared our fret- 
dom from all inhibitions. 

We were a new people who requiftd 
new expression. 
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GREATER and GREATER 


Are the Savings for the Printer Who Purchases 
Equipment Now 
Read Carefully a Few of Our Many Bargains 


POWER CUTTERS PRESSES 
50” cag rege aha MIEHLE VERTICALS 
44” Heavy Duty Seybo utter ” ” . 
38” Holyoke Cutter (Seybold built) t+, ~15, We’ cep Milley Unit 
36” Sheridan Cutter x o. iller Unit 
34” Diamond Cutter 12” x18” Craftsman Miller Unit 
HAND CUTTERS 12” x 18” N.S. C&P Open Jobbers 
30” Diamond Cutter 10” x 15” N.S. C&P Open Jobbers 
8” x12” N.S. C&P Open Jobbers 


26!/o” Advance Cutter 
25/4” Advance Cutter Complete Line of Miehle Flat Beds 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER" 
Write, wire or phone your requirements 
All Phones: Monroe 1814-15 Cable Address: CHIPRINT 


CHICAGO PRINTERS’ MACHINERY WORKS 
609 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


























DINSE 


PAGE & COMPANY 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers 
Lead Molders 


Telephones Harrison 7185-7186 


725 S. LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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And so was born what we came to 
know as the modernistic style of typog- 
raphy. Reveling in this new freedom of 
expression we ran riot, produced many 
ugly things for each beautiful one, and 
depreciated such merit as the new style 
might have had. 

As a logical accompaniment of the new 
straight line idea came the new sans serif 
types, similar to an alphabet of ancient 
Greece, where people were still natural 
and primitive. We have known similar 
types of “Gothic,” but used them for “or- 
dinary” printing and never for “artistic” 
work. 

These types achieved a vogue such as 
we had never seen in so short a time. 
Everywhere these straight lines were be- 
fore us, as though insisting upon recogni- 
tion of our new primitive state. 

It was not long, however, until dis- 
cerning people discovered that this type 
was not legible when used for straight 
reading matter. Critics discovered that the 
strokes in the letters stopped abruptly, 
with no good reason, nor with the cross 
terminals, or serifs, to which we had be- 
come accustomed; that the straight lines, 
most of which were vertical, and with no 
apparent stopping place, led the eye up 
and down the page, while the natural 
process of reading was horizontal—with 
resulting confusion. 

Good typographers then tried using the 
new types merely for display lines, which 
necessitated a “body type” that would 
harmonize with them. 

Modern faces were found to be better 
than old style, because the former letters 
have also straight lines and angles pre- 
dominating, and there is established a 
community of interest. 

The solution of this particular part of 
the problem that might save from an- 
nihilation or change the greatest vogue 
we have known is in the hands of the 
type designers. Let them produce a face 
that will fully harmonize with Gothic 
display and they will have conserved 
much previous effort that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 


February 
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The foregoing, however, has to do with 
type and not necessarily with the new 
modernistic style of typography, which 
has for its guiding principle a raw sim- . 
plicity. 

All good art is simple, but all simplic. 
ity is not art. There must also be harmony 
and a reason for doing a certain thing, 

Human trends may be diverted, byt 
they cannot be stopped until their causes 
disappear. Until people lapse again into 
the semi-conscious state when mere or. 
nateness is satisfying, a simple, arresting 
style, such as modernism, will endure. 

Type founders may or may not produce 
types conformable with this style, and 
thereby divert or support it. 

Finally, this problem seems to be not 
an artistic one but psychological. Should 
the present state of emotional expression 
continue, the simple, crude style of mod- 
ernism will endure. Your guess is as good 
as anyone else’s. 


=> => 


Tool Cabinets 


Mr. E. King, writing in The American 
Pressman, says: “Every press should have 
a rack or holder for wrenches and other 
tools essential to the operation of that 
machine. A good idea is a cabinet to con- 
tain tools, gas and oil cans, mallet, planer, 
brush and other small articles which 
should be supplied for each press. 

“There should be a place in this cabi- 
net for each tool or piece of equipment so 
that the pressman can see at a glance the 
article he wants to use. 

“It is well to stamp or identify in some 
way this equipment to correspond with 
the press number. Usually a set of metal 
punches and a small can of suitable paint 
will solve this problem. 

“Have this cabinet placed close to the 
press control because the pressman must 
usually come to this point to stop his press 
before working on the form or machine 


and return to the same place to start the 


machine after the work has been com- 
pleted.” 
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CHASE RACKS 
of 14 Gauge Steel 


ot Electrically Welded ‘ 


No. 1044. This WEPSCO cylinder chase rack is built to hold 10 cylinder 
press forms or 20 empty chases. Rack is 19” wide, 30” deep and 25” high. 


No. 1046. These WEPSCO job chase racks are built with an extra deck 
which enables it to accommodate 20 job press forms of any size up to 
1414" x 22”. 

Many printers are saving time and effort by using a chase rack in the press 
room as well as in the lock-up department. 








Write for details on your requirements. 


CHICAGO. ILL, LACM CMO pine rated, 








More Bargains for the Wise Printer 














PERFECTS ENAMEL BOOK MACHINE FINISH 
Case Lots @@ Per Pound Case Lots § 4 © Per Pound 

Reams Size and Weight 25x38 Basis Se 
267 +: 28x42—74 60 S. & S.C. 
FOLDING ENAMEL BOOK Case tots § 12€ Per Pound 

Case Lots "J 42€ Per Pound Se 
— ~_ oe Ra — Basis NEWS PRINT 
2 HITE POST CARD | ngs Socata 2a 
14,000 2214x444%4—.012 $3.00 294 36x48—64 32 





All prices F.O.B. Chicago 
Write for semples of our other monthly ‘Specials’ 


LOUIS T. DWYER PAPER CO.., Inc. 


600 West Kinzie Street Telephone HAYmarket 6990-1-2-3-4 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The ‘Post (ard House Organ- 


By WatTER PANNELL 








An Inexpensive Method of Maintaining Customer Contac 





5% One of the most important problems 

of the small printing establishment 
is that of maintaining contact with the 
occasional or isolated customer. Unlike the 
large plant with its yearly contracts and 
large customers, who virtually place their 
printing problems in the hands of their 
printers, most of the volume of small 
shops is from the person using printing 
only occasionally, or at least not in such 
large quantities, and a special effort is 
necessary to keep in touch with these cus- 
tomers, else some other small shop will 
seize upon the psychological moment and 
wrest these customers from you by some 
little “stunt” of salesmanship. 

More often than not this is done merely 
by being on hand when the potential cus- 
tomers have orders to place. With this 
class of customer, the salesman on the 
“spot” usually gets the job, other condi- 
tions being equal. In other words, the 
shop appearing the most zealous for the 
work gets the job. Several elements in 
this condition can be eliminated by keep- 
ing in touch with the customer, either by 
salesmen or by mailing pieces. 

The very smallness of the possible ac- 
counts in question makes it imperative 
that the method of keeping in contact 
with the customers possess the dual char- 
acteristic of being inexpensive and at the 
same time applicable to all lines of busi- 
ness. 

Continuing further our contrast with 
the larger shop, it is seen that the “big 
printer” can afford the expense of a special 
dummy or layout to convince the cus- 
tomer that he is the proper printer for the 
job, but it is a self-evident fact that the 
small printer could not afford to spend 


es 


much sales-effort on a ten dollar order of 
letterheads. He must keep his advertising 
and sales costs trimmed to the bone, fig. 
uratively speaking. 

The best and most economical plan of 
keeping in touch with the small or jo. 
lated customer that has come to the notice 
of the writer is the post card house organ, 
mailed monthly, or at least at regular in- 
tervals. The mailing costs are negligible, 
Uncle Sam furnishes the printing stock 
and carries the message to the customer 
all for a little one-cent piece. That cinches 
the economical part of the plan. 

The printing on the post card may take 
any form, but the most attractive one we 
have seen was gotten up in the format of 
a newspaper front page, it being easy to 
print two columns of a narrow measure 
on the regulation card, and if set in six 
point the space available will contain a 
sufficient amount of reading matter for 
the purposes employed. Printing prices 
can be included on the card, of course, 
but the best method we have seen em- 
ployed is to make it a friendly visiting 
message. Whatever plan is employed the 
kernel of the idea is to maintain contact 
with a list of only occasional users of 
printing, which must be done in a prac- 
tical and economical manner. 

The post card house organ possesses at 
least the most important feature of an in- 
expensive method of maintaining cus 
tomer contact—costing one cent per cus 
tomer plus the printing time. 


=> => 


“A good book is the precious life-blood 


~ of a master spirit embalmed and treasured 


up on purpose to a life beyond.”—Milton. 
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ae ADVERTISERS, especially those with 

38 considerable volume, Nowadays de. 
mand to know what they get for their 
money when they place advertisements 
in national magazines of scientific, liter. 
ary, or business circulation. And they are 
entitled to know. 

Almost from the start of our public. 
tion we’ve furnished a sworn statement 
of circulation monthly to the Standard 
Rate and Data Service of Chicago which 
we consider an authority of unquestion. 
able merit. 

But during the last year Controlled 
Circulation Audit, Inc., came into being 
and we’ve joined it. This is an organiza. 
tion composed of some of the largest ng. 
tional advertisers in the country, some of 
the best-known advertising agencies, and 
nearly all the most widely circulated free. 
distribution national periodicals. The ob. 
ject of this organization is 

(a) to find facts regarding the circula. 
tion of any national publication upon 
which a report may be made which will 
give a comprehensive summary of its ad- 
vertising value; 

(b) to verify the publisher’s statements 
of circulation by means of auditory 
examinations. 

In other words, it is an organization 
that will furnish the advertiser facts and 
figures on any publication upon which 
the advertiser may determine the value of 
the publication as an advertising medium 
for his wares. As the auditors of the 
organization spend days and weeks in 
the office of each publication whose cit | 
culation is to be audited, every fact about 
such circulation is brought to light and 
tabulated; nothing is taken for granted; 
everything is verified. 

Thus in the future the issued circula | 
tion statements of THE Grapuic Arts 
MonTHLy will be vouched for by Com 
trolled Circulation Audit, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Newspaper Page Costs 


96% Waar is the actual production cost 
YM of a newspaper page and how is this 
cost to be found? These are questions 
of much importance to every newspaper 
publisher; they regulate the abundance of 
his bread and butter so to speak. The 
commercial printers have an admirable 
cost system in The American Printers 
Cost Finding System, now controlled by 
the United Typothetae of America. Natu- 
rally this cost-finding system cannot be 
made to operate in every detail in the 
newspaper plant, but it is possible that its 
underlying principle may be used as a 
foundation for a satisfactory and practical 
newspaper cost-finding system. 

The first and biggest problem is, How 
much should be included in the page 
cost? Should it only concern actual me- 
chanical production, or should it include 
editorial work, copy cutting, head writ- 
ing, layout, proofreading, and supervi- 
sion? Should there be any distinction 
made between text and display matter? 
In the average daily newspaper compos- 
ing room there is practically no idle time; 
thus the payroll time may safely be used 
as the cost computation factor. What the 
men produce in this time will then deter- 
mine the cost of the page, if some satis- 
factory means of obtaining this produc- 
tion data is at hand. ; 

Quite a number of attempts have been 
made to solve this problem, but hitherto 
without much success. At a meeting of 
the Illinois Composing Room Executive 
Association at Springfield in October 
1930, Mr. Leon A. Link, composing room 
superintendent of the Des Moines Regis- 
ter, made the following suggestion for 
finding the cost of the newspaper page: 

Each day when a man begins work, he 
is given a card on which he writes his 
name and on which he marks, by means 
of a time clock, the exact minute when 
he starts. 

Running down the card, each hour is 
broken up into ten units of six minutes 
each, Each six-minute period is repre- 
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Rebuilt Bookbindery 


s 
Equipment 
Dexter Jobber 36x48”—6 Folds (New Style) 


Brown Jobber 25x38”—4 Folds 

Cleveland Model B with D-32 Attachment 
(like New) 

Hall 3, 4 and 5 Folds—Several Sizes 

Baum 2 Parallel Folds—i2x14” 

Baum 3 Folds—i2x18” Baum 4 Folds—1i9x25” 

Mentges 2 Parallel Folds—tiix!7” 

Mentges 3 Folds—1!2xi8” and 17!/2x22'/2” 

Universal 2 Parallel Folds—9x1i2” 

Christensen Gang Stitcher—2 Heads—4 
Stations 

Anderson Bundling Press 

Latham %, ‘2, % and 7%” Book Stitchers 

Morrison '% and 2” Book Stitchers 

Boston No. 2 Book Stitcher—'/,” Cap. 

Boston No. 4 Book Stitcher—'/2” Cap. 

Boston Style A Foot Power Stapler—'/,” Cap. 

Latham 12” Perforator—Hand Power 

Latham 24” Perforator—Foot Power 

Latham 28 and 36” Perforator—Motor driven 

Latham 24” Punch—Foot Power 

Latham 28” Pewer Punch 

Tatum 12” Power Punch and Equipment 

Burton 30” Rotary Slot Hole Perforator 

Do More 12” and Nicco 18” Process Machine 


Above Equipment Thoroughly Rebuilt 
Full Particulars upon Request 
A. W. HALL COMPANY 
1153 Fulton Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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sented by a horizontal space. At the to 
of the card are listed various composed 
room tasks. Each of these is allotted a 
vertical space. 

“If a man begins work at 8 on a news 
machine,” Link explained, “and works 
until 10:30, he will draw a line down the 
card under the heading ‘news.’ Thea, if 
at 10:30 he is shifted to the advertising 
room to work on display advertising, he 
begins his line under ‘display, retail’ and 
continues the line for as long as he works 
in that classification.” 

At the end of his working day, each 
man puts his card in a box after check- 
ing out on the clock. If he works over. 
time, he marks that before turning in the 
card. The cards are then collected and 
turned over to the auditing department, 
where a record is made of the time every 
man spent on each piece of work. 

With this system, a duplicate proof is 
pulled of everything set up. To distin. 
guish them from regular proofs, the du- 
plicates are made on peach paper. The 
operator’s name slugged on news and the 
makeup man’s initials on every advertise. 
ment show who did each piece of work. 
When these proofs are checked against 
the cards, it is readily apparent how much 
time was devoted to every piece of work, 

“At the end of the month the auditing 
department can figure out that so many 
columns taking so much time and cost- 
ing such and such were set.” 

This system depends on the correct 
make-up of a time ticket covering every 
composing - room operation _ including 
proofreading. As such it will give a fairly 
accurate data of the composing-room cost 
of a newspaper page. But is this enough? 

In a recent issue of the Scripps-Howard 
News, Mr. R. J. Richardson, composing: 
room foreman of the Fort Worth Press, 
makes an entirely different suggestion, 
basing his premises on the proposition 
that the men’s production is about the 
same, regardless of the difference in the 
scale of wages paid. “Thus,” he says, “t 
the wage scale is forty-eight dollars a 
week per man, the news consumption of 
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his time would be twelve dollars. When 
the same percentage 1s applied to a salary 
of fifty-six dollars per week, the cost for 
each column is thirteen dollars. 

“When this percentage of cost for each 
department is found, it could be made a 
standard for general cost finding. _ This 
can be handled by using four units of 
time — non-productive, which includes 
proofroom, copy cutters, and corrections, 
make-up, machinists, foremen, and as- 
gistants; machine composition for heads 
and straight matter; machine composi- 
tion for advertising; and floor composition 
for advertising. The non-productive time 
is to be charged to the composing room, 
while the other three units revert to edi- 
torial and advertising departments. The 
productive time is consumed in complet- 
ing an ordered amount of work. The 
non-productive time is the only item over 
which the composing room head has any 
control. 

“This survey divides the departments 
as follows: Non-productive, 34.82%, 
which is subdivided into proofroom, 
10.86%; copy cutters, 7.68%; make-up, 
6.8%; machinists, 5.38%; foreman and 
assistants, 4.1%; machine operators, news, 
23.65%; machine operators, ads, 16.64%; 
and foormen in ad room, 24.89%. 

“It assumes that the charges of the 
whole composing room pay-roll should 
be charged as follows: Advertising de- 
partment, 41.53%; editorial department, 
23.65%; and composing room, 34.82%. 

“In this manner each department 
would be charged with time spent in pro- 
ducing its orders. If the chargeable time 
is in excess of the set-up percentage of 
cost, then it would be up to the depart- 
ment heads to remedy the cause. Each 
department should have to stand on its 
own feet and share its cost and let this 
cost be charged against a fixed percentage 
of the whole.” 

This problem will from now on be 
treated in full in the columns of THE 
GrapHic Arts MonTuLy. Anyone who 


~ any suggestions to make is invited to 
0 so. 


ep rinting 


is a fine art and cannot be 
measured by price alone. The 
choice of fine printing paper is a 
part of the printer’s skill, just as 
the choice of a quality tympan 
paper. 

The old stereotyped phrase: 


“Just as Good 
for Less Money” 


gets little response from printers 
who take pride in their work. 
They realize that ordinary strong 
paper may look like Special Pre- 
pared Cromwell Tympans, may 
be bought for 20 to 25% less, 
and is only worth it. 
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‘Publicity Value of Color “Photography 
By WiLLt1aM GamB LE, F. R. P.5., F.O.S. 





——————— 


Enterprising Photo-Engravers in U.S. A. May Copy This Ide 





3% ApverTiseRs and those who cater 
y¢44 for their publicity requirements are 
beginning to realize the potential value 
of color photography. There are quite a 
number of photographers here in Lon- 
don who have laid themselves out to pro- 
duce by color photography originals suit- 
able for advertising purposes. The sub- 
jects chosen are not merely of the “ham 
and jam” kind—I mean those crude still 
life studies of such things as a cooked 
ham with a mustard pot and some sand- 
wiches, or a group of pots of jam, and 
that sort of thing, which we have seen 
almost from the time color photography 
was brought into use. 

Two recent exhibitions have proved a 
revelation of the possibilities of color pho- 
tographs for really artistic studies. Really 
life-like portraits in nice subdued color, 
costume studies with brilliant hues, out- 
door scenes and landscapes true to nature, 
and commercial objects, so artistically 
grouped and lighted that they charm 
the eye and rivet attention—all these 
features are characteristic of the best 
color photographs of the present. Some 
of the leading London portrait photog- 
raphers are turning their attention to 
this new means of artistic expression and 
have shown some striking studies. There 
have been two exhibitions of color 
photography recently and the exhibits 
showed the remarkable advance in this 
branch of photographic art. One of these 
shows was at the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety, where the scientific and _ historical 
side was featured as well as the art and 


commercial applications, and it was ex- . 


tremely interesting to trace the evolution 
of the process in the old apparatus and 


es 


specimens down to the present-day ap- 
paratus, which seems to tend toward 
greater simplification. Instead of elaborate 
contraptions of prisms and mirrors most 
of the color workers of to-day seem to be 
getting their best effects with the triple 
dark slide or repeating back, which is 
pushed across the camera either by hand 
or by pneumatically operated mechanism, 
The small negatives obtained are enlarged 
several times and the bromide prints thus 
obtained form the basis of the resulting 
color prints on paper. 

The other exhibition was staged by 
Crawfords, the big advertising agents, 
whose newly-erected building is one of 
the most striking examples of modern 
business architecture, the facade being of 
shining rustless steel and glass. The ex- 
hibits were all paper prints by purely 
photographic methods, and the subjects 
had been chosen for their publicity value, 
the whole constituting a wonderful dem- 
onstration of the possibilities of this kind 
of work for advertising purposes today 
and in the near future. 

I had a few minutes chat with Sir Wil- 
liam Crawford, the founder and head of 
this important advertising business, and 
he was quite enthusiastic about the ex- 
hibition, expressing himself firmly con- 
vinced of the great usefulness of color 
photographs in publicity work. 

The exhibition had been brought to- 
gether to show their clients the immense 
progress that has been made in this di- 
rection, and visitors were amazed at the 
results achieved. Such color photographs 
enabled the client to judge the color ef- 
fects before embarking on costly cuts and 
printing. 
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This was well demonstrated in one of 
the exhibits with the color photograph 
and a three-color reproduction side by 
jde. It was difficult to distinguish the 
one from the other. The process engraver 
had the advantage of not only having a 
good original to reproduce, but also se- 
cured an effective guide for the color 
etcher and the printer. 

Another indication that color photog- 
raphy has arrived is the publication of 
an article in the “Woman’s World” page 
of one of the London evening news- 


papers, describing the kind of dress and 


other adornment to wear and the best 
kind of “make-up” before facing the color 
camera. A very dark lipstick is suggested, 
the eyes need a rather heavy make-up, the 
rims being darkened, the eyelids dusted 
with a brown or dark green powder, the 
eyelashes delicately but definitely black- 
ened, a sunburn cream and powder ap- 
plied to the face, and the hands whitened 
—these are among the hints given to those 
who want their complexion recorded for 
the benefit of future generations. 


The Sun Engraving Company, the big- 
gest and most enterprising of British 
photo-engraving firms, is evidently not 
disposed to rely on outside photographers 
for color photographs. It has set up a 
special studio for such work as well as 
for black and white studies in the heart 
of the West End of London. I had the 
privilege of being shown all over the 
“Studio Sun,” as it is called, and it was 
amazing to see how wonderfully equipped 
isthe whole place. There are charmingly- 
furnished dressing rooms and a number 
of studios arranged for various purposes, 
such as fashion studies, theatrical costume 
studies, portraiture, and for commercial 
objects, besides an immense studio with 
stage and scenery for theatrical groups. 
Folding doors opening on to the street 
permit of a motor car, commercial van, 
or even an aeroplane being run into this 
studio, and overhead is a maze of mech- 
amism reminding one of the “flies” of 
a theatre. Daylight is obtained from a 
roof light running the whole width of 
the studio and the equipment for artificial 
lighting provides flood lights, spot lights, 
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BOOK IS READ BY 
ALERT PRINTERS 


Hereisa handy reference book 
that you should have in your 
files. ... The Mid-States Sug- 
gestion Book of “‘110 Profit- 
able Uses for Mid-States 
REALLY FLAT Gummed Papers” will suggest to 
you numerous methods of producing printed 
campaigns with many new ideas. It is one of the 
most valuable books of selling suggestions and 
ideas ever offered to the graphic arts. Clip this 
coupon to your letterhead for your FREE copy. 


IDSTATES 


GUMMED PAPER CO. 


2433 SOUTH DAMEN AVENUE 
C WH | C AC @ 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. GA-2 
2433 South Damen Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send our FREE copy of “4110 Profita- 
ble Uses for Mid-States REALLY FLAT 
Gummed Papers.’’ 
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$1.80 Doz. 
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mediate attention and stand out from the 
every conceivable form of electric illum;- 
nation, reminding one of a cinema film. 
ing studio. Provision has been made for 
current on a colossal scale and the base- 
ment where the mains are brought in and 
distributed to the various studios and 
workrooms reminds one of a central sta. 
tion plant. The dark rooms, printing 
rooms, and other workrooms are fitted y 
with every conceivable appliance for fa. 
cilitating the work. 

A very pleasing feature about the place 
is that a bright decorative color scheme 
has been carried out with tri-color effects 
predominating, so that the visitor is im- 
pressed from the moment of entering 
with an atmosphere of modernity and 
novelty which is entirely in keeping with 
the purpose of the studio. 

There has evidently been quite a lot of 
money spent on the venture, and it is to 
be hoped that the Sun company will gain 
the due reward for its enterprise. Even 
if it does not pay directly it will be the 
means of feeding the other departments 
of the business with profitable work. 


=> => 


New Letterhead Idea 


There is no law about a firm’s card 
having to be at the head of a letter, says 
David Loughman, Vancouver. When the 
letter is read the eye finishes at the bot- 
tom, near the signature of the writer. For 
this reason we use a letterhead with the 
firm name at the foot of the sheet. An 
arrow, in light tint, runs up from this 
“heading” to the top, and points to a para- 
graph which describes our advertising 
objective: “Rendering printed salesman- 
ship—advertising based on the master 
motives that influence sales; constructed 
to meet the individual merchandising 
problem.” The “heading” is a cut of the 
firm name, “Ad Craft,” centered below 
the arrow. On either side appears the ad- 
dress and telephone number and brack- 
eted paragraphs in small type telling of 
the service. 
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cA Split-Fountain Color Stunt 
By JoHNn REED 














Printing Two-Up With One Set of Plates Is Here Explained 


% Tue osyect of this effort is to il- 
lustrate a method by which standard 
print shop equipment may be used to 
function after the manner of special ma- 
chinery and should interest the front 
office as well as progressive craftsmen. 
Chromatic printing had a considerable 
vogue during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, particularly for mural 
publicity. This was the halcyon age of 
Barnum, Indian medicine shows, Laura 
Dainty, ““Tommers,” “town hall tonight,” 


























etc.; also startling posters by pressroom 
color mystics whose processes were as 
simple as results were amazing. A one- 
stand hanger (24 by 35 sheet) was set in 
the heaviest wood type the space per- 
mitted, the form turned over to the press- 
man and he would do his stuff, which 
was as flexible and uncertain as that of 
the most resourceful rule twister of the 
period. A row of various blobs of color 
was daubed upon the ink plate and the 
press started. As no vibrating rollers 
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were used the result, after the press had 
run a short time, was that the ink plate 
acquired the hues of a most gorgeous 
rainbow. The form was then locked on 
the press and the impressions were unique 
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Two COLORS 


Worx-Tumepce-Twist-TumBee 


Fig. 2 


in that no two sheets were identical in 
color combinations or tone variations. 
To prevent the blending of two pri- 
mary colors on a printing press (which 
produces one of the secondary colors) the 
split fountain is introduced, and it is with 
an adaptation of this expedient that the 
accompanying diagrams are concerned. 
Figs. 1 and 2 represent, respectively, 
stone layouts of the outer wrapper or 
jacket and the insert of a sixty-four-page 
saddle-stitched magazine .drawn to scale 
of THe Grapuic Arts Montuiy. These 
layouts are of the familiar thirty-two-page 
work-and-turn form usually used for ex- 


tremely long and narrow brochures and . 


can be folded on any machine or by hand. 





It will be noticed in the diagrams that 
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the blank spaces between heads of pa 
is one-eighth the length of the stock. This 
is done in order to perfect the sheet %0 
that it may be folded and bound two-up 
(as described in the December, 193} 
issue of this magazine) without extra ef. 
fort or any irregularity on stone or jn 
pressroom, yet cutting bindery work ql. 
most in half. 

The most interesting feature of the 
stunt, however, is the method employed 
in printing the cover in two colors at one 
operation on any flat-bed press of suitable 
size. To print the cover to bind two-up 
two sets of plates are used, not because 
the work is impracticable with a single set 
but because the extra plates cost less than 
extra presswork. Fig. 3 represents the 
positions of pages on press and shows a 
mutilated roller inscribed with the color 
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division. To perfect a sheet printed from 
this form it must be fed to the press four 
times as noted in caption of diagram. 
After the final impression it is slit on the 
press, each half of the sheet bearing fout 
covers. These are cut in half, and the te 
sult is four sheets of covers ready to bey 
bound two-up. 
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COLORS 


--- created to meet to- 
day’s sales conditions. 
and price requirements 






You Cut Color Costs ait 


When You Ue | 


BRILLIANT ONE 


A Coated Paper Product of Und 
Available in Scarlet, Orange, Goldenrod, | 
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{ MULTIPLE COLOR EFFECTS ~ 


Here is something new in the printing world— 


a group of color papers that merchandises printing 
at a profit! 


In three short months, hundreds of printers, 
from coast to coast, have adopted this new plan 
of selling, and are surprising themselves with an 
altogether unexpected volume of business—;at a 
fair, profitable margin that is not affected by to- 
day’s lottery of price-cutting, because they are 


lifting their service above the rut of competitive 
bidding. 


You don’t have to search far for the reason. ee 
BRILLIANTONE ENAMELS and allied MIAMI Saves a 
VALLEY color papers were created specifically to and three colt 
meet today’s selling conditions. They bring to ad- es 
vertiser and printer alike a combination of ad- 
vantages that compel respect and create business 
—by producing multiple-color effects with one im- 
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THE MIAMI VALLEY CUA 
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‘ fed Printing Quality 
fy Emerald, Turquoise, Dark Blue, Pargle * 





IMPRESSION AND ONE INK!} 





pression and one ink! The advertiser appreciates 
such distinguished service, available to him at a 
notable saving. He plans, and buys, a mailing- 
series, instead of a single piece. He uses a different 
color to achieve perfect attention-value for each 
mailing. You cut his color costs—and make it 
worth his while to give your company preference 
ie POST CARD— on future printing service. 
ite — back. Suitable for any ink, BRILLIANTONE 
ENAMELS are of a uniform quality which expe- 
dites make-ready and assures clear, sharp impres- 
sions, from a single letter or a full-sheet halftone. 
mI The range of colors is of rainbow brilliancy. They 
‘comjobs, yet produces merchandise printing. The proof is in what they 
fest} Stock this today are doing for others—why not for you? Our service 
| department will gladly assist you on any color 
combination or idea-presentation. Send for the 
Specimen Book today. 


TED PAPER COMPANY 


x SPECIALTY PAPERS 


pHIO, U.S. A. 











Follow the Color Line 
For Printing P-R-O-F-]-T. 


Check your Customer List today and see hoy 
well you can use this line of Colored Enamels 
Post Card Color Combinations, Cover Special. 
ties in Color, etc. 





















Duralite Duplex Cover 


Accredited the strongest enamel color cover 
manufactured. . Ideal for cut-outs, embossing and 
process work of all kinds. <A revolutionary devel. 
opment of this great mill. 


Titan Cover—Enamel 


A fast handling embossing cover stock in White 
India, Goldenrod, Green and Rose. 


Technicolor—Semi-Dull Finish 


An enamel book paper of unsurpassed printing qual- 
ity. Ideal for impressive Broadsides, Inserts, Book. 
lets, Flash Displays and Catalogs. Vari-colored to 
meet every requirement. 


Miami Tint 
An enamel book line of all cardinal colors, plus all 
the delicate Pastel Shades. Miami Tint is being 


used extensively by printers who strive for more 
than ordinary results in bold and relief-color effects, 


Duplex Post Card 


Ideal for direct mail, novelty and other advertising 
pieces. Has a beautiful color coating on one side 
which allows the use of fine screen halftones. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


The Miami Valley Coated Paper Co. 
. Franklin, Ohio 
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Notes From Our ‘Reading (ircle 


Men must be at liberty to say in print whatever 
they have a mind to say, provided it wrongs no 


one.—CHARLES A. DANA. 


Cover Designs 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Gentlemen: I’m supposing that you too 
welcome suggestions for improvements or 
ideas for your publication, same as all 
other publishers do, and am placing an 
idea which I’m sure you will take up. 

You may have used this idea before; I 
don't know, but if not I’d like to see it 
put in force: 

Since you cater to printers (most print- 
ers use more type than engravings) why 
not use a different type-face on your cover 
page each month. I notice that you do 
use a different face, but it is a hand 
drawn face—what I mean is to select 
something which is manufactured—use it 
in conjunction with your other engraving 
on the cover page, then on the inside of 
your publication mention what type-face 
it is, who manufactures it, how old or 
new it is, etc. Don’t you see, it would 
give your readers a new story about type 
faces each month, telling them who de- 
signed the face, etc. Maybe a lot of print- 
ers know this, but it sticks to their mind 
like a prayer—they forget until they read 
about it again. 

A few months ago I noticed a type-face 
(handdrawn) which you used on your 
cover which was really ugly, and of 
course I didn’t think it was much of a 
credit to your publication which as a mat- 
ter of fact I like better than a lot of the 
other printers’ magazines. 

Take, for instance, your November is- 
sue. I note on your cover page in the 
word “Monthly” the “O” is thicker than 
the other letters making it appear as a 
character from another font of type. 

You could use one face for the entire 
wordings you have on your cover page, 
with, of course, the exception of certain 


types such as typewriter type and others 
which couldn’t be used on that page, and 
it would take you several years before 
you used the different faces on the mar- 
ket now. This also would save you a lit- 
tle money each month in art work and 
engraving, and give the editor a little 
more to write about. 

At any rate—even though you may not 
use this suggestion, this letter shows that 
I am muchly interested in your publica- 
tion, and that I read it.—Joseru J. GLoEB. 


Up_by the North Pole 


Los Angeles 

Gentlemen: The following is a copy of 
a letter I just received: 

OLAFUR ERLINGSSON BOKFORLAG 
“Reykjavik, 16-11-’31, Iceland 

Gentlemen: Please send me your illus- 
trated circular of the S-W Controlled 
Burner you are advertising in THE 
GraPHic Arts MontHLY, Vol. III, No. 6. 

Yours respectfully, 
Ole Bergen Erlingsson. 
Post Box 732, Reykjavik, Island.” 

I have always known that you have a 
wonderful circulation, but I didn’t know 
that you reached the North Pole.—B. W. 
STEEL. 


An Interesting Beginning 


Howe, Oklahoma 

Mr. Martin Heir, Editor: Since I started 
reading THE GrapHic Arts MONTHLY in 
February, I have been wondering just 
how many men have told you of their 
appreciation for this magazine, who have 
used it merely for the help they receive 
from its columns. I have just finished 
reading the December number, and the 
article which has been of the most bene- 
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fit to me is the one on For Better Printed 
Books by Hugh Pennypacker. I have also 
received much from your regular feature 
Relativity in the Printshop and Today’s 
Printing Problems Analyzed. 1 for one 
appreciate the whole magazine. 

May I tell you a bit of my life? I am 
a young man, coming twenty-two in 
March. My first lessons in printing were 
in this shop ten years ago. I have used 
the printing trade to earn my education, 
making my entire way. I lack one year 
of being an A.B. graduate, and have had 
a year’s training in business at Chillicothe 
Business College. I have held two similar 
positions with other firms that I now hold 
with this one, and, although my father is 
owner of this plant, I hold this position 
not because of any family ties, but because 
of my knowledge of the entire workings 
of a plant and the business of making one 
pay. May I say this not boastingly, yet 
with pride of achievement? Since I took 
up my duties the first of February this 
firm has not gone in debt—yea, we have 
lifted some of the most pressing ones 
made before. 

It is because part of my duties is to 
superintend the production end of the 
business that I have derived so much help 
reading your magazine. I realize that 
there is much to learn, and new problems 
and means of meeting them coming up 
all the time. Your magazine discusses 
these clearly and helpfully. I hope that 
others get as much benefit as I do in read- 
ing it—W. TownsENpD. 


February 
ee | 


Dry Lithography 
London, England 

Gentlemen: The writer, who is a regular 
reader of THE GrapuHic Arts Montuty 
has naturally perused with interest the 
article in the October issue on Dry Lithog- 
raphy and Its Application by William 
Gamble. In doing so I thought it might 
be of interest to you to know that the 
demonstration at which Mr. Gamble was 
present when Mr. Price demonstrated his 
process to a large number of London 
printers, was actually held in the ma- 
chinery showrooms of this company here 
in London at our invitation, and we were 
very glad to welcome the large gathering 
of master printers and of course also Mr. 
Gamble and Mr. Harrap and other au- 
thorities you may know of in the litho- 
graphic world. Furthermore it may in- 
terest you to know that we, being the 
agents in this country for Messrs. Chan- 
dler & Price of Cleveland, placed at the 
disposal of Mr. Price the entire range of 
the Chandler & Price platens, which we 
held in our showrooms, and it was with 
the aid of these machines that the demon- 
stration referred to was conducted. 

The writer had a considerable amount 
to do with the arrangement of this dem- 
onstration, and of course we had been in 
touch with Mr. Price many months before 
this and had assisted him in every possi- 
ble way in launching his process on the 
market and in bringing it to the notice of 
important printers—For H. W. Caslon 
& Co., Limited, H. Danret Cason, 
Director and Secretary. 
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New Ideas in ‘Printing ‘Production 
Selected by MARTIN HEIR 


Overlays of Halftone Cuts 
At a recent meeting of printers in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, the opinion 
seemed to be prevalent that overlays of 
halftone cuts were not necessary. The 
theory that the solids of a halftone require 
more impression than the highlights to 
give better printing may possibly be true, 
it was stated, but whether to the extent 
implied by the use of a two or three-ply 
overlay is another matter. A little con- 
sideration will show that not only are 
such overlays unnecessary, but that in the 
case of a long run they may actually work 
more harm than good by causing the cuts 
to wear more quickly than would be the 
case were less drastic methods of make- 
ready adopted. To realize this, it is well 
first of all to consider what an overlay 
actually does to the cut when pasted in 
position on the cylinder. The overlay with 
its different plies imperfectly conforming 
to the light and shade and various fea- 
tures of the halftone cut, in reality be- 
comes a male die—a male die working, 
when the machine is running, upon the 
level surface of the block, pressing lightly 
upon the highlights and with much 
greater force upon the solids. Now, super- 
ficially considered, it would appear that 
nothing better could be desired for’ the 
purpose in view. But what is happening 
as each impression is being made? By 
imperceptible degrees, but none the less 
surely, all the time the machine is run- 
ning the block is tending to be formed 
into a matrix by the uneven pressure 
caused by the overlay. The solid parts of 
the block are being forced downwards, 
while the highlights are correspondingly 
forced upwards, owing to the overlay of- 
fering no resistance where they are con- 
cerned. Obviously this is the most unde- 
sirable result that could be effected, and 
with a little reflection one recognizes that 
the overlay, instead of serving a useful 


purpose, defeats the very object the press- 
man has in view in using it. 

Commenting on these statements the 
editor of The British Printer says: 

“The use of overlays is a subject on 
which it is certainly not wise to dog- 
matize, for cuts as well as presses are not 
always ideal and it is a case of doing the 
best with what is available. The kind of 
makeready to be given a form should de- 
pend on the quality of the work desired 
and the number of copies to be printed. 

“For an edition de luxe the best results 
are usually demanded, and a full and 
patient makeready is required, although 
in this case the run may be only a short 
one. 

“For long runs of any kind of work it 
is regarded as sound economy to give a 
full makeready at the outset, rather than 
be frequently stopping the press to make 
good defects as they develop during the 
run. 

“For comparatively short runs of a sec- 
ond-rate class of work an elaborate and 
painstaking makeready is scarcely needed, 
especially if the press is a good one, with 
ample rolling power. In this case care- 
fully prepared overlays may not be con- 
sidered necessary, and thus the time spent 
in makeready will be greatly reduced. 
But here, again, everything depends on 
the character and quality of the cuts. 
Square-ups may possibly be printed with- 
out overlays, but vignetted cuts will de- 
mand special treatment. Only when we 
have the perfect cut and the perfect press 
will it be possible to produce perfect prints 
without the aid of overlays.” 

To which we append our amen. 


Gold Inks 


The result of printing with gold or 
other metallic inks always depends upon 
the paper stock used. The hard-coated 
papers should readily take a gold ink. 
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Anderson Bundling Press 


Handy and powerful. It bundles and smashes 
folded signatures and circulars, thus saving 
time in trimming, gathering and inserting. 
Solid steel gears compounded give tremen- 
dous pressure easily and quickly. More than 
800 in use. 


Write for Details 


C.F. Anderson & Co. 


Folding Machines—Upright Trucks 
3229 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
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400 ROOMS-400 BATHS 
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' fireproof - Large airy rooms 
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$220 up 
Jor Delicious Food 
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AND MAIN DINING ROOM 
BENNETT ‘GATES JOHN M BERES 

President 
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On the softer surfaces and cover papers it 
is quite advisable to first give an impres- 
sion with a suitable gold size or varnish 
Such a varnish must not of course be Pas 
fused with the heavier varnishes Usually 
employed with inks. The gold size work. 
ing is merely to provide a better surface 
for the gold impression, preventing the 
varnish in the gold ink itself from pene- 
trating the paper and depositing the 
bronze on the surface in a condition when 
it easily rubs away. 


New Makeready Process 


A German manufacturer has placed on 
the market a sprinkling apparatus, from 
which gum arabic is sprinkled on the 
sheet for overlay purposes. The sheet js 
circled or marked out in the ordinary 
manner and then sprinkled with one or 
more layers of gum arabic. If the first 
layer is not dry when the second is to be 
applied, a twist of the sprinkler will fur- 
nish warm air to do the drying in a 
hurry. 


Halftone Duographs 


According to Professor Karl Dulik, 
Vienna, in an article in Photografische 
Korrespondenz, two-color plates may be 
made from the same halftone negative by 
placing a sheet of cellophane or celluloid 
between the negative and the light sensi- 
tive coating on the metal plate and then 
expose as usual for making the print. 
The fineness of the screen and the effect 
wanted determines the thickness of the 
cellophane or celluloid that should be 
used, and by moving either the printing 
frame or the arc lamp during exposure a 
large halo can be printed around each dot 
which will reduce the contrasts of light 
and shade to almost any extent. The pro- 
fessor says that he has obtained some very 
excellent results with this method; it can 
be applied equally well for lithographic 
offset plate-making produced with bi- 
chromated albumen from halftone nega- 
tives. Naturally the ink used for these 
tint plates must be very light in color to 
avoid moire or screen pattern. 
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Broken Package Charges 

In Atlanta the printers and paper job- 
bers have come to an agreement on the 
broken-package controversy that seems 
both fair and practical. The details of the 
agreement were worked out by the late 
R. A. Magill of Bean & Magill, printers, 
and was an attempt to give paper jobbers 
adequate pay for the extra work involved 
in breaking reams and, at the same time, 
to place a fair charge for printers on the 
higher-priced papers in broken ream lots. 

The schedule now in operation is as 
follows: 

(1) For paper costing fifteen cents a 
pound and under, a 50 per cent penalty 
for breaking the ream. 

(2) For paper ranging in price from 
fifteen to thirty-five cents a pound, a pen- 
alty for breaking of 25 per cent of the 
cost. 

(3) For paper costing above thirty-five 
cents a pound, a penalty for breaking the 
ream of 15 per cent of the cost. 

The chief effect of this variable charge 
system, is that it equalizes the charges. If 
the printer wishes, say, 125 sheets of a 
bond costing 15 cents a pound, he will be 
charged as follows: Five pounds of paper 
at 15 cents a pound, 75 cents. A penalty 
of 50 per cent, 38 cents. Total cost and 
penalty for breaking the ream, $1.13. 

But when the printer wants 125 sheets 
of paper costing 25 cents a pound, his 
cost for the paper is $1.25 and his cost for 
breaking the ream—25 per cent—comes 
to 31 cents. Total, $1.56. And when he 
breaks a ream of high-grade bond paper, 
taking 125 sheets of 53% cent paper, his 
cost for the paper is $2.66, his cost for 
breaking is 41 cents, and his total comes 
to $3.07. It will be noted that in the 
three instances, the cost of breaking the 
ream is about the same: 38 cents, 31 
cents, and 41 cents. Thus the paper house 
receives a payment based on the work in- 
volved in counting out and wrapping 125 
sheets. 

Let us hope that this will prove the 


ge of this most troublesome prob- 
em. 





to? Buyers go to the 
wide-awake printer who 
reminds them oftenest. 


How can you afford not | 
a 


We prepare—and 
promptly furnish—at- 
tractive, effective direct 
advertising exclusively 
for printers—and their 
customers. 


Let us help you increase 
your sales and profits. 


Write to-day for folder, 
"Selling Helps for the 
Live Printer." 


riAd Direct Advertising Service 


604.WJackson Bivd. CHICAGO 





EFFICIENCY 
At LOW COST 


Ask about the 10. Exclusive 
Features built into the 


VANDERCOOK 
No. 3 PROOF PRESS 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, inc. 
906 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 
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New School Charts 

Two wall charts, one showing a platen 
press and another a lever cutter, have 
been prepared and are now being dis- 
tributed by The Chandler & Price Com- 
pany to those engaged in educational 
work. 

These charts plainly picture the press 
and cutter, with the most important parts 
identified by means of captions and ar- 
rows. Being mounted on heavy cardboard 
measuring 20% by 21 inches, these charts 
are substantial and convenient. Brass eye- 


RRC 


% 
CHANDLER & PRICE 


lets and cords permit them to be easily 
hung on classroom walls. 

Lesson sheets printed on bond stock 
measuring 8% by 11 inches are also avail- 
able to those who may desire them. There 
are two sheets corresponding to the charts 
in every way except that the captions are 
omitted. This permits their use in lessons 
or examinations where the students are to 
name the various parts from memory, 
writing in the proper captions at the ends 
of the arrows. 

Instructors and others who may find 
these charts and lesson sheets useful in 
educational work can secure them with- 
out charge or obligation by writing The 
Chandler & Price Company, 6000 Car- 
negie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Retaliation 

Since the election of the Nationalist 
ministry in England last fall there has 
developed a strong movement within the 
United Kingdom for English-made goods 
—textiles as well as printing presses and 
printing equipment, etc. Practically every 
English printing magazine carries the slo. 
gan “Buy English-made (paper, ink, ma. 
chinery, etc.),”” which we consider a fairly 
reasonable suggestion, taking the unem. 
ployment situation into consideration, But 
now come the Germans with another sug- 


KNIFE BAR 





gestion in retaliation. The Leipzig spring 
fair (Messe) will be held in March. Usu- 
ally it is visited by buyers from every part 
of the world and an immense amount of 
German goods is bought without much 
hindrance. This year it’s different. The 
Englishmen are not buying and probably 
not the Frenchmen and the Scandinavians. 
Therefore the directors of the fair found 
ix necessary to adopt some new selling 
methods. What they did was this: they 
flooded England and the continental coun- 
tries with a direct-mail piece in which it 
was stated that all expenses connected 
with a visit to the fair would be refunded 


‘all foreign buyers up to one per cent.of 


the total amount paid for purchases at the 
fair. Each buyer will be given a card on 
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ich all his purchases are recorded by 
FF ter this card to be deposited with 
the cashier of the fair when the refund is 


desired. 


New Static Isolator 

The Simcoe Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia., has just perfected a static 
eliminator that is different in principle 
and operation from any other device on 
the market. It has the appearance of a 
piece of metal one-eighth inch thick and 
one inch wide, the length of bar being 
equal to the width of the material to be 
discharged. It may be installed on any 
machine or apparatus with the same ease 
that a bar of metal could be attached. It 
js not affected by surrounding metal or 
weather conditions; it can be placed in 
any position on any kind of machine. 

This new bar is made by a patented 
process; the material is vitalized by being 
subjected to the effects of some of the 
most powerful forces known to modern 
science. Once vitalized, its effectiveness 
lasts for a number of years. 


Advanced Newspaper Press 


R. Hoe & Co. of London is building a 
new press for a paper in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, the largest and most complete 
press of its kind ever installed in that 
country. The new press, which is also 
arranged for printing in colors, is of 
standard newspaper design, except that 
the printing portions, instead of being 
arranged in line in units, as is common 
in this country, are placed one above the 
other, so that the press rises to a height 
of twenty-one feet. The machine is a 
double octuple newspaper press with two 
double former folders in the centre. It 
will be fitted with the exclusive Hoe su- 
perspeed features, 7.e., solid forged steel 
cylinders, staggered roller bearings, visual 
impression adjustments, automatic ink 
pumps, superspeed folders, etc., and is de- 
signed to run at a speed of 22,500 cylin- 
der revolutions per hour, giving an output 
. 180,000 copies of 16-page papers per 
our, 
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6 ONE DOLLAR 


will bring this handy font of 


SILHOUETTES 


to your composing room 


(More than 100 separate pieces, 
foundry cast, extra hard metal) 
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Mackenzie & Harris, Inc. 
659 Folsom St. San Francisco 


Enclosed please find $____ for which you 


are to send prepaid. fonts of M & H Sil- 
hovettes appearing in your advertisement. 
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Printing Inky 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
Martin Driscoll & Co. 


CHICAGO 
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SHIRLEY-SAVOY 


Serene sme Se 
Shops end Department Stores 
EXCELLENT DINING ROOM E COFPEE SHOP 
RATES FROM $2 A DAY UD 


J. EDGAR SMITH, President 
E.C BENNETT, Maneger 
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HOT EMBOSSING 


FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Send us your greeting cards, labels, 


cover stock, etc., to be embossed. 
Any size up to 44” X 64’. 
We do no printing. 


oko} 43): te}> 1), cm aor 


2544-46 Diversey Ave. Oh altor-F-40) 





New Vandercook Proof Press 


The No. 3 Vandercook proof press jUst 
completed provides an efficient proof pres 
for high-grade proofs at a low price . 
has many features that have formerly 
been available only in presses of we 
higher cost. Some of the features are 
automatic inking, automatic grippers, ad. 
justable sheet guides, hair line register, 





No. 3 Vandercook Proof Press 


and automatic cylinder trip. The impres- 
sion strain on the No. 3 is entirely carried 
on six precision ball bearings which to- 
gether with the lightness of the moving 
parts makes the press very easy to operate, 


Klimsch’s Annual for 1932 


Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt am Maia, 
Germany, has again favored us with a 
copy of their Annual, a book of 334 
pages of text matter and more than a 
hundred inserts, showing the best of 
German printing in the different proc- 
esses now known, a majority being in 
three and four-color process work. The 
book contains a wealth of information on 
German printing technique and the ma- 
chines most prominently used in the Ger- 
man printing industry. It is beautifully 
made up and printed; the type used is an 
11-point Bodoni imitation from one of 
the German typefoundries and the papet 
an S. & S. C. with a cream tint. Mr. Wil: 


_ liam Gamble, our European contributor 


on printing and process work, is one of 
the contributors to the Annual. 
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The Mercury Printing Processes 


Some years ago A. Ronald Trist, Eng- 
lish chemical engineer, began to show the 
world what might be produced by a proc- 
ess built on the principle that when mer- 
cury amalgamates with another metal the 
amalgam will repel printer’s ink. Mr. 
Trist used chromium-surfaced steel plates 
on which he printed on rough-surfaced 
paper with an ink containing a certain 
percentage of mercury and obtained re- 
sults hitherto unknown to the industry. 
For such plates to work effectively on a 
fast running printing press, the ideal ink 
must have an oil base with a free fatty 
acid content of 7.5 per cent. It was orig- 
inally considered necessary to have as 
much as 12 per cent by weight of mer- 


cury in the ink, but more recently, by © 


careful adjustment of the ink to the proc- 
ess the proportion has been reduced to 4 
per cent, and may be reduced still fur- 
ther. The Pantone screen has a gradation 
from the perfect blackness of the centers 
to the highlights of the interstices instead 
of the clear definition of the black lines 
and white interstices of the usual halftone 
screen. This type of screen is said to elimi- 
nate the usual loss of tone at either end 
of the scale. The use of an emulsion- 
coated copper plate in the camera, elimi- 
nating the process of preparation of a 
print on metal, may be made possible by 
applying the silver emulsion to a support 
of the same construction as.the Pantone 
plate, namely a copper plate with chro- 
mium-plated surface, since under these 
conditions desensitizing of the emulsion 
by the copper is prevented. 

In the Renck process the same principle 
is used in another form. According to 
U.S. patent No. 1,785,210 recently issued 
to Heinrich Renck, the mercury forming 
the ink-repelling material is continually 
renewed during the inking of the plate 
by spraying it in finely divided form to 
the ink on the rollers. 

The Amalgograph printing process re- 
cently launched in Pueblo, Colorado, also 
is founded on the same principle. In this 
process mercury is used as a treatment of 
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DRINTERS 


WE DO NO PRINTING 
If you have any ADDRESSING 


to do you will be interested in our 
“Cooperative Plan.” It will pay you to 
get our prices on Automatic Machine 
Addressing from Aluminum Plates. 


ADVANCE 


Addressing and Mailing Co. 
$36 South Clark Street, Chicago 








MENU COVERS 
All Styles of Embossed Covers for 
MENUS 
BOOKS 
CATALOGUES 
SPECIALTIES 
Complete Sample Line of Menus 
$3.00 Credited on Your First Order 


NORTHERN STUDIOS 
Seattle, Wash. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDIOS 
Terminal Station Lake Ferest Park 
Bex 3043 Vermont 2836 








Sigwalt “IDEAL” Presses 


All models are fully guar- 
anteed. Complete with 
rollers and chase. Built as 
carefully and critically as a 
cylinder press —and will 
do the finest kind of work. 

Write us for descriptive 

circular and prices. 


be Sigwalt Mfg. Co. 
“Ideai’’ Press 2011 N. Lawndale Ave. 
Number 5 Chicago, III. 















AMERICAN FINISHING CO. 
$08 South Peoria Street, Chicago 
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the plate, after which the plate jg bur. 
nished with a piece of chamois. A co 
plate is used, into which the design jx 
etched in the usual way. The control of 
the depth of the etch is the trick in mak- 
ing the plate, as the gray color of lithoo. 
raphy is obtained only from a shallow. 
etched plate. 


Practical Page Frames 


In our review of equipment spelling 
composing-room efficiency in last month's 
issue of THE GRAPHIC ARTs MonTHLy we 
unintentially overlooked the ty-up frame 


The Rouse Frame 
manufactured and marketed by H. B. 
Rouse & Co. Since we published our ar- 
ticle we have looked into the merits of 
the Rouse frame and have found it prac- 
tical in every essential. Not only that; we 
have also seen testimonials from many 
large printing plants where the frame is 
in use, that speak very highly of it asa 
time and money saver. 

The frame consists of four interlocking 
steel bars twelve points in thickness to fit 
around the type page and a thin stedl 


- wedge that, when inserted at the foot of 


the page, locks it so tightly that it may 


easily be lifted. Frame and all are locked 
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in the chase to make a form. This svete 
work-ups of leads and spaces in prac- 
tically every instance. — . 

All frames are made in a definite num- 
ber of pica ems and thus may be used to 
advantage in page make-up. As only a 
definite number of points may be put into 
the frame, it will save the make-up man 
considerable time in justification. 


German Thoroughness 


In a correspondence to The Norwegian 
Craftsmen’s Journal from one of its mem- 
bers traveling in Germany the following 
may interest some of our American crafts- 
men: The Cooperative Company’s plant 
in Hamburg is a concern well worth a 
visit by any foreigner. Here Germany’s 
most modern rotogravure presses are at 
work printing in three or four colors at 
the rate of six thousand impressions an 
hour with excellent result. The work 
produced seemed first-class in every re- 
spect. In all, twelve hundred men and 
women are employed in this plant. 

Complete humidity control is one of 
the interesting features of the plant. Com- 
posing room, pressroom, and bindery were 
furnished with automatic air renewers 
that work so smoothly that no draft could 
be felt anywhere. In the big rotogravure 
pressroom the air was changed at least 
five times an hour. In the wintertime the 
air is heated to about seventy degrees. 

On the top floor of the main building 
is the dining room. Here the workers 
have their special places with their clock 
number painted on the edge of the table 
in front of each seat. Every morning 
printed menus are posted on the bulletin 
boards in every section of the plant, from 
which the desired dishes may be ordered; 
with the money these orders are placed 
in furnished envelopes and sent by mes- 
senger to the dining room. When the 
lunch hour comes everything is in readi- 
hess; no time is lost and the usual rush 
of such gatherings is avoided. If more 
money than necessary is sent with the 
order, the change is placed in an envelope 
at the side of the plate. 
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Water Color Printing 

From B. Winston & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, we have received a pamphlet giving 
some valuable hints about water color 
printing. As this kind of printing is gain- 
ing in popularity from day to day we be- 
lieve that quite a number of our readers 
will be interested in these hints; therefore 
they are given in full below: 

Rollers—Old rollers free from tack, 
grease and holes should be used; new 
rollers cannot be used successfully. The 
rollers should be thoroughly cleaned with 
petrol; thereafter roller coating should be 
applied, and this can best be done by ink- 
ing the machine with roller coating in the 
usual way and running for a few minutes 
until the coating is well distributed. 

Preparation of Machine — After the 
usual wash-up which must be thorough, 
all the metal plates, steel rollers and duct, 
should be well cleaned with methylated 
spirit, well washed over with plate wash 
and rubbed dry; printing plates and other 
metal surfaces in contact with the ink 
_ should be treated in the same way. It is 
inadvisable to miss any impressions be- 
cause the nature of the ink is such that it 
tends to soften the packing. A few drops 
of glycerine may be put on the ends of 
the rollers to moisten them, in much the 
same manner as vaseline or machine oil 
is used when running oil inks. 

Reducing—Use only the special reduc- 
ing varnishes. After printing, wash down 
the press, rollers, plates, etc., with water 
and dry. 

Paper—The best paper for this purpose 
is a fairly porous type; photogravure or 
offset paper is probably about as hard and 
close in texture as is safe to use. Antique 
paper is very suitable, especially as water 
inks have less tack than oil inks and are 
less likely to pull fluff off the paper sur- 
face. A fairly stout M.F. is also good. 
Super-calendered may be used, but hard 
super-calendered avoided. If it is desired 
to print on cover papers it is important 


to see that they are not “greasy surfaced.” . 


Under no circumstances should coated pa- 
pers be used. 
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Offset-—Water inks dry very rapid 
and under proper conditions there shoal 
be no offset, but much depends on the 
texture of the paper, weight of ink Carried 
and amount of reducing medium which 
has been added to the ink. 

Drying—Water inks dry partly by pene. 
tration and partly by evaporation. It js 
advantageous to allow some Exposures to 
the air before the prints are piled, as by 
an extended delivery. 

Super-posed Colors — Water inks are 
generally speaking, more opaque than the 
corresponding oil inks; however, many 
transparent shades can be supplied, Pro. 
vided the inks are reduced correctly, the 
super-imposed color will give a matt éf. 
fect; if printed stouter than necessary q 
certain amount of finish or gloss may 
result. 

Reduction—The amount of reducing 
varnish to be added can only be found by 
trial. Too great a reduction reduces tack 
and causes “mottling.” “Mottling” may 
also be caused by the use of too hard a 
paper, a greasy form, or form not prop- 
erly treated with plate wash. Metal forms 
are much more liable to give rise to 
“mottling” than rubber or composition 
forms. To reduce the strength of an ink, 
i.e., to make a tint, either transparent or 
opaque white should be added. Reducing 
varnish should not be used. 

Halftone Work—Water color inks are 
not designed for use on halftone cuts, al- 
though some printers have been most suc- 
cessful in this direction. It is, however, 
good practice to combine water color inks 
and oil inks, z.e., to print a design in 
which solid masses of color are produced 
in water color inks, while screen blocks 
are overprinted or solo printed alongside 
in oil inks. 

Leather Belts 

We were in error in our notice about 
belt efficiency on page 51 of our last issue 
according to Mr. J. R. Hopkins of the 
Chicago Belting Company. The facts of 
the matter are, says Mr. Hopkins, that 
the flesh side of a belt should never be 
placed next to the pulley. 
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Furbelows in Advernising . 

Few really great advertising campaigns - 
have ever won beauty contests, according 
to H. G. Little, art director for Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, in an interview with 
a reporter for Western Advertising. “Ad- 
vertising that attracts attention to itself 
seldom attracts purchasers to the commod- 
ity for sale... . No, I am not contend- 
ing against beauty in advertising. Beauty 
is highly desirable when it comes natu- 
rally. But I contend that the day of beau- 
tiful layouts (beautiful for beauty’s sake), 
of trick lettering, and pseudo ‘attention 
getters’ has passed. For all these too often 
impose a heavy penalty on the copy’s job 
and, whether I am an art director or not, 
I believe that copy is the foundation of 
all good advertising. That everything else 
is an accessory to it. That the function of 
the layout stops when it has provided 
most effectively for the copy. That the 
function of the illustration has ceased 
when it has enhanced a selling point of 
the copy or made the merchandise more 
attractive to the eye than can be done in 
words. Illustrations used solely as ‘atten- 
tion getters’ in too many cases do nothing 
else. It is my belief that the headline 
should select the audience and arouse its 
curiosity. So the proper display of it is of 
greater importance than the illustration. 

“There’s nothing new in this theory. 
For many years the largest and most suc- 
cessful advertisers have followed this 
formula. Many who did not, in the depths 
of our well-known depression, suddenly 
‘discovered’ that advertising was pretty 
well burdened with a lot of extraneous 
beauty that didn’t contribute anything to- 
ward this business of selling the product 
at hand. 


“The strange thing about all this is that ° 


this ‘discovery’ wasn’t made years ago, 
particularly when it is considered that 
many of the most profitably advertised 
commodities had so sharply pointed the 
way. 

_ “Listerine, for instance. An outstand- 
ing success if there ever was one. And 
characteristic of every advertisement ever 
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run on this product is a simplicity so dis- 
arming, an arrangement so free of design 
as to direct the reader’s entire attention to 
the product; to attract none to itself. 
“Note such magazine campaigns as 
those consistently run over a period of 
years for Lux and Palmolive Toilet Soaps, 
Quaker Oats, Fleischman’s Yeast, Pepso- 
dent and many, many others. All unques- 
tionably successful—all ‘right on the spot’ 
—all free of extraneous matter—all un- 
assuming, unpretentious in design. 


MONSEN 
QUICK SPACERS 


TO GUBOPS. 66 nx sso ..+24x72 point 
80 pieces............-36X 72 point 
76 DIBCES cccccscnccsc IZ & 12 P0int 
$5 Cash with order. 
We pay the postage. 
Weighs over 20 pounds. 140 square inches. 
Used as Furniture and Quads. Used 
with square hooks as Patent Base. 


THORMOD MONSEN & SON, Inc. 
730 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 

















Use Our Classified Advertising 
Section 


To buy a bargain. 

To sell a piece of equipment. 
To sell or buy a business. 

. To get an employe. 

. To get a job. 


Only $1 per Agate Line 
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“Lucky Strike layouts are of such dle. 
mentary Construction as to appear entirely 
unprofessional to the trained eye, Their 
strength is due to a simple arrangement 
of the elements so naive as to be com, 
pelling. They ‘high-hat’ no one. They 
sell Luckies to the millions. Thus, the 
‘art’ in these advertisements becomes the 
utter absence of it! 

“For years these leaders have pursye 
this simple formula. Now, in times ¢ 
tough selling, their number is bein 
swelled by those who have seen the light” 
Good Typography 

At the December meeting of the Sa 
Francisco Club of Printing House Crafts. 
men Messrs. John J. Johnck and Hartley 
E. Jackson talked about The Underlying 
Principles of Typography. 

“Behind the work of every genius, bk 
he artist, musician or architect, lies 
wealth of reason, conviction and purpose,” 
said Mr. Johnck. “His work conforms not 
only to unimpeachable laws of design and 
mechanics, but it goes deeper in that jt 
carries on the fine traditions of the old 
guilds.” 

He quoted the law of the old guilds 
which “insists that a man should work 
not only for his private advantage but for 





the reputation and good of his trade,” 
and he expressed concern that printing, 
binding, or engraving are, in so many 
cases, in the hands of those who are “en- 
gaged in it simply as a cold, commercial 
proposition from which they expect to 
extract only money.” 

In the craftsmen’s clubs, Mr. Johnc 
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ELIMINATE CASTING TROUBLE 


BY KEEPING MOLDS IN GOOD CONDITION 
We repair molds, make special alterations; also make special molds, caps, 
etc. Fully equipped for this work. Send molds to us for service, or in- 


LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE KNIFE GRINDING 
This is precision work. Knives are straightened, base trued, sharpe:zed and 
Finish on old style is lapping. 


REID LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE MAGAZINE RACKS 
Quotes from users—have found them to be even better than claimed for in 
your advertising—good investment for any shop—very well satisfied— 
heartily recommend its use—more than paid for in saving of time— 
nothing on market to equal it. Write FOR RACK BOOKLET. 


- 537 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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wid, many lay the hope of regeneration 
of the guild ideals, to the end that less 
emphasis will be placed on the word 
speed. “What matter,” he asked, that a 
million imprints are produced in a day if 
they all repose in the waste baskets to- 
morrow? 

He submitted and outlined briefly five 
fundamental principles that might be ap- 
plied to any work of composition, as laid 
down by Arthur Dow, under whom Mr. 
Johnck studied some years ago. They are: 
Opposition, transition, subordination, rep- 
etition, and symmetry. 

Only the beautiful survives, he said, 
and he defined beauty as consisting of 
elements of difference, harmonized by 
elements of beauty. In closing he urged 
craftsmen to place greater emphasis upon 
design or composition and to create ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in all printing. 
It was his hope that craftsmen will all 
follow the motto of the old guilds to 
“work for the good and advantage of 
the trade,” and in the end wrest the trade 
from the hands of the unworthy. 

Mr. Jackson followed in the same spirit. 
The craft is encountering degradation of 
mere reproduction processes to cheapen 
the product, he said. The ability to plan 
forward is the craftsman’s greatest hope 
in meeting the pressure for lower prices. 
Carefully plan and lay out all work, he 
advised, simplifying wherever possible. 
In this way costs will be cut. Quality and 
quantity may both be had by careful and 
thorough planning. 

The craftsman must know how to get 
results and why. He must make the de- 
sign workable with materials available, 
keeping in mind that simplicity is a high 
art. He defined the highest achievement 
of a craftsman as “commendable printing 
fit for the job it is intended for.” 

The trend is toward larger and larger 
printing units. The drive is on for more 
production at the expense of quality. The 
crafttman must be a check in this. He 
must plan, layout, reduce costs where pos- 
sible, on work that requires only sim- 
plicity. 
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A Clean Printing Plant 
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Printing is going to be a factor in the 
road back from the discouraging years, 
from which the speaker ventured to say 
the turning point has been reached. Price 
is going to be a factor and the craftsman 
must overcome price by planning. 


Advertising Typography 

Last spring N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency, awarded the 
Francis Wayland cup to the New York 
Herald-Tribune for excellence in typog- 
raphy, according to the recommendation 
of a notable jury of award. The report 
of this jury, recently issued, contains a 
number of valuable pointers in the form 
of comment and criticism. 

Typography —For purposes of har- 
mony, headings, subheadings and text 
may well be set in the type. of one family; 
or, if not of the same family, at least in 
types that go together agreeably. 

If a news item starts with a display 
head of three lines, it should be written 
so that there is just room to step off the 
second and third lines without leaving a 
considerable gap of white space. “Holes” 
in the page result in spottiness. 

All display heads, whether two or 
three lines, should be set so that each line 
of heading does not completely fill the 
column width, especially when the make- 
up compels two display heads side by 


side. The eye will carry across the cg. 
umn of two display heads so placed, 

Where news is important enough to 
use a banner head, the story should stan 
immediately under the banner head, 

Make-up—tThe fewer news items cay. 
ried over from front to inside Pages the 
better, though to avoid “jumps” long 
and important stories should not be kept 
off. the front pages and _ insignificant 
stories substituted. 

Illustrations should not be bunched, 
but placed on the page, or on two pages 
facing, so as to give balance to the com. 
position. 

The pyramidal make-up for advertising 
pages seems to be most successful and 
fairest to all concerned. Advertisers may 
request that “pure reading matter” be 
run next to their advertisements, but it 
is not advisable to break up the adver- 
tisements with scattered sections of read- 
ing matter. Confusion and lack of em- 
phasis are the results. 

Advertisers should not be _ permitted 
to use too many black, bold type faces 
inclosed in heavy, wide black borders, If 
four or five of these advertisements are 
run on the same page, as sometime hap- 
pens in a real estate section or food sec- 
tion, the results are an atmosphere of 
cheapness and difficult reading through- 
out the page. 
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Importance of Lively Rollers 

Lively rollers are manufactured of the 
highest-testing glue and glycerine, says 
E. R. James, 1n Dalcraft News. The glue 
from the standpoint of its jelly strength 
and ability to hold together, which is 
known as viscosity; glycerine from the 
standpoint of being a pure refined prod- 
yet and free from ash and foreign matter. 
The composition roller,. regardless by 
whom manufactured, has glue and gly- 
cerine as a base. These ingredients are 
cooked to about 150 degrees Fahrenheit, 
which is not too hot to take all of the 
strength out of a roller. 

Rollers thus manufactured have “tack” 
which will deposit the ink evenly on the 
type and plate, picking up as it passes 
surplus inks, preventing a blurry appear- 
ance and causing offset. If set to about 
one-eighth of an inch impression, accord- 
ing to best informed pressmen, they will 
do the most efficient work. 

The very materials of which rollers are 
made have a natural inclination to pick 
up moisture in the air, and this causes 
rollers to turn “green,” which is usually 
the reason rollers will peel off. Also, when 
a roller cracks, it is due to certain colors 
of inks having an inclination to pull the 
moisture out and thereby leave the sur- 
face tight. The base of these inks is of 
such nature that they also cause shrinkage 
in spots. 

When a form is being run in the center 
of a press, most pressmen use a little re- 
ducing compound to run on the ends of 
the rollers to prevent them running dry, 
which causes friction sufficient to melt 
most any roller. 

Seasoning of rollers isn’t anything but 
the drying out of them and, regardless of 
time, if the weather is humid and damp a 
roller won't season, even though it is 
dried artificially, for just as soon as they 
are moved from a roller plant they imme- 
diately absorb moisture. 

Due to the high-speed presses used to- 
day, and the many colors of ink which all 
affect rollers in many ways, the trade has 
become convinced they are getting their 
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money’s worth, irrespective of the fact 
they might have to order more than one 
set of rollers per season. Rollers are to a 
pressman what the trowel is to the mason 
or the brush to the artist. 


Color Harmony 

“In considering harmonies of color it is 
well to observe the practice of nature,” 
said Mr. James B. Martin in a recent ad- 
dress to the members of the British Typog- 
raphers Guild. “The effect of color in 
nature is almost invariably soft, quiet, and 
grey. The use of brilliant colors is severely 
limited, either as to area or to duration of 
time, or both. The brilliant birds, flowers, 
and butterflies are only gorgeous accents 
in a large area of neutral harmonies. The 
brilliant stretch of scarlet sunset, vast in 
extent, lasts only a few minutes. Power- 
ful colors must be dominated by large 
areas of quieter tones. 

“The color combinations which are con- 
sidered strong are red, yellow, and blue; 
yellow-red, green, and purple; green, yel- 
low, purple, and purple-blue. While as 
the process colors red, blue, and yellow 
harmonize with each other, more pleasing 
results are obtained when these colors are 
combined to produce different tones. A 
black page is increased in interest by a 
touch of red, preferably vermilion. Back- 
grounds of red and yellow do not permit 
the use of any color in printing except 
black, if harmony is wanted. 

“In using contrasting colors, they 
should be of the same shade or tint in 
order to give a pleasing appearance. A 
deep red should not be used with a light 
blue, nor should a heavy black border be 
set with headlines in a light-faced type. 
However, to call attention to some special 
part the color may be intensified in that 
part. The object to which attention is 
called should be presented in a strong 
color and the background in a tint. 

“In respect to the application of color, 
and the making of selections suitable to 
our daily problems, beauty is that which 


pleases and not what can be produced ~ 


from any given formula. The selection 
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of color is a matter for carefyl exper 
ment. The man who would succeed is he 
who thoughtfully considers’ the prefer. 
ences of others and then adapts his cre). 
tion with confidence in his own under. 
standing of how to make the mog of 
those preferences. 

“The application of color must be cop. 
sistent with the character of the work 
The softer and more neutralized the colar 
the larger the area it may cover. Stro 
and brilliant colors must be used in lim. 
ited quantities compared with the sub. 
dued mixed colors. Atmospheres may by 
created in tone and tint, e.g., the strength 
of masculine character or the daintines 
and charm of feminine delicacy, the glam. 
our of the Orient, or the dignity of the 
classic—all may be embodied by the us 
of appropriate color. 

“Color combinations are endless, and 
many rules have been ‘~rmulated. But 
no rules have been maac chat can pro- 
duce beauty automatically. A person of 
fine taste and skill can soon learn to pro- 
duce attractive and beautiful color com- 
binations.” 


Type and Copy Calculator 

From the Pryor Press, Chicago, we 
have received a practical type and copy 
calculator, invented and compiled by Mr, 
U. B. Groves. It is intended as a help for 
printers and advertising men who are 
required to estimate the space needed for 
a certain amount of copy or the copy 
needed for a certain space. 


Warping of Book Covers 

The annual report of Public Printer 
Carter, just issued, contains a number of 
valuable hints for both printer and binder, 
On the subject of warping book covers it 
says: Glucose-glycol paste has been found 
to eliminate the warping of book covers. 
When used on flexible jobs considerable 
improvement has also been noted. It 
sticks to imitation leather much better 
than ordinary flour paste; no preliminaty 
washing or sizing of the leather is 1 
quired. 
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New Ink Plate ; 
The Arveson quad ink plate is some- 


thing new in the field for two-color print- 
ing on a Gordon press. The plate has four 
driven discs which are in line so that one 
color will run roller-wise from disc to disc 

















on one side and another color the same 
on the other side. 

There is but three-sixteenths of an inch 
space between discs, and to bring the 
colors still closer it is but necessary to turn 
the plate slightly, thereby bringing the 
line of ink to any desired width. 


When one solid color is desired the 
vibrator will distribute the ink over the 
gap. Halftones can be run on one side 
and light-face type on the other, as a per- 
fect flow of ink can be controlled from 
the two fountains which are furnished as 
part of the equipment. 

On two-color work one needs but one 
lockup, one makeready, one-half the im- 
pressions and one washup, which brings 
the Gordon impressions to double what 
is now possible. : 

If you are interested. you may write us 
for further details about this invention. 


New Light Equipment 

The Rite-Lite Industrial Unit for the 
printing plant secures all the advantages 
of glareless lighting, elimination of objec- 
tionable shadows, correct color value, per- 
fect light distribution, and more light 
with the same amount of wattage. The 
unit consists of a solid aluminum re- 
flector with an electroplated finish and 
a chromium-plated cup that attaches to 
the bottom of any ordinary Mazda lamp 
by means of small clamps at the top of 
the cup. 

All direct rays are cut off, for they are 
directed into the reflector and then from 
the reflector onto the working area, thus 
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giving projected light rather than radiant 
light. 

The electroplated finish of the reflector 
plus the chromium-plated finish of the 
cup produce a bluish hue that eliminates 
the objectionable yellow rays so detri- 
mental to producing white light and to 
true color value. Since the glare is elimi- 
nated by means of the cup, lamps vary- 
ing from 150 Watts to 1000 Watts may 
be used in the reflector. This permits one 
to enjoy light at all intensities and to 
enjoy the benefits of increased light with 
the same amount of wattage without 
incurring any of the harmful effects of 
glare. 

This new light should prove of much 
value in the printing plant. 


Bindery Adhesives 


According to a bulletin recently issued 
by the government printing office and 
based on research conducted by the divi- 
sion of tests and technical control of that 
office under the direction of B. M. Wehm- 
hoff, technical director, press rollers after 
they have been discarded as such may be 
utilized for tablet composition. Colors 
which may be absorbed from various inks 
by the rollers are not objectionable in 
tablet. work. This material has been suf- 
ficient to furnish all tablet composition 
used by the office, and also all composi- 
tion for binding money order application 
blanks on the Perfect binder. A small 
amount is also used to give flexibility to 
some of the lower grade bindery glues. 
The utilization of this waste composition 
has effected an annual saving of approxi- 
mately three thousand dollars, as the re- 
claimed material has a value of approxi- 
mately fifteen cents per pound when used 
in bindery adhesives. The use of waste 
roller composition in flexible glue is 
feasible only when such material is of 
known uniform quality and where non- 
meltable rollers are not used. In some 
rollers, sugar and molasses are used in 
the composition to such an extent that it 
can not be remelted and consequently 
must be thrown away. 


___February 


It was found to be more economical 
and to give more uniform results to make 
flexible glues in large lots under technical 
control. All glues used in the Gover. 
ment Printing Office bindery, whether 
flexible or not, are now manufactured jp 
the roller and glue section in lots 9 
proximately 350 pounds each. 

These glues are prepared and stored in 
the following manner: Cold. water i 
placed in the cooking pot and the dry 
ground glue added gradually while agi- 
tators are turning. The small amount of 
water used in these glues is absorbed 
practically as fast as the glue is added. 
In the case of the Perfect binder glue, the 
amount of water used is so small that the 
glycerin is mixed with it before the glue 
is added in order to give a sufficient 


f ap- 


volume of liquid to permit uniform ab. . 


sorption of the water. When all the water 
is absorbed the steam is turned on and 
the contents of the kettle heated, with 
constant stirring, at a temperature not 
exceeding 150° F. until melted. When 
the glue is completely melted, the gly- 
cerin and other ingredients are added and 
thoroughly mixed, after which the mix- 
ture is drawn off through a valve in the 
bottom of the kettle and strained through 
fine wire screens into greased pans which 
hold approximately ten pounds each. 
The screen removes any particles of dirt 
or other foreign matter which may be 
present. Letters three inches high are 
placed in the pans before the glue is 
poured. This brands each cake of glue 
with its formula letter for identification 
when used. When cool the cakes are 
removed from the pans and stored ina 
refrigerator until needed. 

Strips cut from these cakes are melted 
as needed in small electrically heated glue 
pots.. 

As a result of this system practically 
no glue is left in the pots at night, as 
the workmen can estimate the quantity 
needed and let the amount in the pot 


_run low at the close of the day. The 


small pots are thoroughly cleaned at 
least once each week. 
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ica Who Invented the Point System? Marder, Luse & Co., typefounders of 
ake Pierre Simon Fournier, the famous Chicago, planned to base their type bodies 
ical French typefounder, must be given this 6 phar gern to rere ee 
; R. C. Elliott, who the cost of the change and the unlikeli- 
re kage oe The Manotype Re- hood of other foundries following their 
13 . (London) to describe The De- example caused them to abandon the 
Be Comes: of the Point Unit of Type idea, and they adopted the standard pica 
Saeserement. In 1737 Fournier first ac- of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, which 
le quainted the world with his scheme; he was 166 inch, slightly under one-sixth 
is explained in concise detail his system of of an — eae eae Lae 
dry increasing the thickness of type bodies In Pe the — States Typefound- 
agi by equal and determinate degrees, called a Aegite te le Pg convention at 
t of “points,” so that an accumulation of lines lagara and appointed a committee to 
bed of similar or different body sizes would ‘report upon the point system. The .166 
Ne ee ee ee eee indenr wer Wem 
r of points. but the scheme was ap- e ’ ' ; 

: tga failure, for in 1764 he said his fit in ee the metric system, se ain 
| system was “new and unknown.’”’ It was, as e1g ty-t ree picas were equiva ent to 
ti however, finally adopted by French type- thirty-five centimeters! The old Fournier 
ab- . founders. Francois Ambrose Didot, an- method of one hundred and fifty years 
iter other celebrated typefounder, is to” be earlier was adopted, i.e., dividing the 
nd credited with the naming of the type sizes — — oie pi step <n cies 
ith by points, six-point, ten-point, etc. equal parts, called points, an us giving 
not lhe than a century passed before about seventy-two points to the inch. 
en American printers and typefounders be- rie 
ly- gan to devote attention to the standardi- Book Designing 
ind zation of type bodies. George Bruce, a The American Institute of Graphic 
Ix- celebrated typefounder of New York, in- Arts, New York, is conducting a book 
the troduced a system of progressive type clinic for the suitable designs of books 
gh sizes based upon a geometric advance; to be published,- and it is proving a de- 
ich that is, each size was the same percentage cided success. Already one design has 
ch. larger than the next smaller size as that been approved, and the book, One 
irt size was larger than the next below it. Woman’s Freedom by Helen Zenna 
be In this scheme the size of nonpareil was Smith, will be produced by Longmans, 
ire 0841 inch, and that of pica .1683 inch. Green & Co., according to the specifica- 
Is Bruce’s system did nst meet with favor. tions of the designer, Leonard Blizzard 
ue 
on " 
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of Henry Holt & Co. In his design, Mr. 
Blizzard made ingenious use of a large 
pair of parentheses in the form of wings 
to carry out the thought of “freedom.” 
The design is used on the cover, the back- 
bone, in the dedication, and for chapter 
headings. Mr. Blizzard’s choice of a cover 
was a henna-colored bookcloth, stamped 
in silver. For his body type the designer 
selected 11-point Baskerville on 14-point 
body. Type pages are 20 ems wide by 35 
ems long; the book will be 280 pages. 
For the title page and backbone Mono 38 
was suggested. 

Not only did Mr. Blizzard’s specifica- 
tions provide for all details of manufac- 
ture, but estimates were submitted for 
every operation, including composition, 
presswork, paper, making of electros, dies, 
and binding. 

One of the most encouraging things 
about the first contest was the large num- 
ber of designs submitted. There were 
twelve in all. In some cases, specifications 
only were offered, but other designers 
turned in layouts and even elaborate 
dummies. One designer had the title 
page and two text pages printed in the 
type of his choice. 

Among the available types from which 
choice could be made, Caslon Old Face, 
Garamond, Granjon, Bodoni Book, Esti- 
enne and Baskerville had their supporters. 


Ink Waste 


Canadaink, a little magazine published 
by the Canada Printing Ink Company, 
Toronto, some time ago used a page to 
show the use of ink and how it is wasted. 
The article was illustrated with three pic- 
tures showing “how the ink is sent out,” 
“how it is wasted,’’ and “how it should 
be used.” The article says, “No. 1 shows 
the way the ink was sent out. No. 2 
shows the way the ink was returned some 
time later with a complaint that only 
about half of it could be used. This 
trouble was caused by the way it was 
taken from the can. Evidently a piece of 


reglet or stick was pushed down into _ 


the ink using it as needed, each operation 


February Fe 
causing more ink to dry and skin. Sam. the 
ple No. 3 shows the way to avoid Waste the 
of this nature: “Take out the ink evenly as 
with a square-cornered ink knife or Diece org 
of rule and carefully press back the parch- net 
ment paper which is used to cover the the 
ink. Keeping your inks covered will help has 
you to avoid waste.” act 
Duplicate Negatives . 

Without the use of any intermediate di 
positive transparency and without the str 
consequent danger of loss of sharpnes ve 
and increase in graininess duplicate Nega- pa 
tives may be made by using a reversq| 
process involving a novel dichromat u 
method, according to A. Fichtenberg in 
Atelier Fotographer. An ordinary plate js in 
bathed in 4 per cent potassium dichro- st 
mate solution and dried in the dark i 
room. It is exposed back of the negative a 
to daylight until traces of the image ap. b 
pear at the back, then washed one-half to f 
one hour in several changes of water, f 
developed in white light, and fixed as ¢ 
usual. A laterally reversed image is ob- t 
tained by this method. \ 

1 


Paint for Machinery Protection 


Iron and steel structures of all kinds, ‘ 
including printing machinery, is subject 
to rust and corrosion, especially in cli- : 
mates of high humidity. The best pro- 
tection against these enemies of mankind 
is paint. But in order to obtain efficient 
results an essential requirement is to use 
the right kind of paint, especially in the 
case of steel, which is easily corroded. 
The British Printer (London) states that 
a mixture of red lead with small amounts 
of lead monoxide is one of the best pro- 
tective agents for this purpose. It neu- 
tralizes the carbon dioxide or other acid 
products, such as_ sulphurous, hydro- 
chloric, nitric, or nitrous salts, present as 
traces in the air, as well as water in con 
tact with the iron and steel structure. 
Also it is probable, judging by the ten- 
acity with which such paint adheres, that 
there is some definite chemical or special 
physical reaction between the lead and 
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the iron. Further, red lead unites with 
the linoleic acid of the linseed oil, as well 
4s small amounts of other complicated 
organic acids present, to form salts. The 
net practical result is, whatever may be 
the exact reason, or reasons, that red lead 
has a pronounced inhibiting or retarding 
action on rust formation. Added to this 
is the fact that the paint film is strongly 
resistant to oxygen, moisture, carbon 
dioxide, the actinic rays of the sun, and 
stray electric currents, while also being 
very tough and little affected by the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the structure. 


Moisture in Paper 

In one of Charles Cochrane’s articles 
in THE GRAPHIC ArTs MONTHLY it was 
stated that there then was no practical 
instrument in existence for measuring 
moisture in the paper pile. This has now 
been overcome. The Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, New York City, has 
recently put on the market an instrument 
of this kind, which has been submitted 
to laboratory tests and has proved to be 
well suited for the purpose. According 
to the description, this instrument resem- 
bles a sword, the blade of which encloses 
a sensitive hygroscopic element. Expan- 
sion and contraction of this element actu- 
ates the pointer of an indicating device 
mounted on the handle of the instru- 
ment. In this way the moisture content 
of piles of paper can easily be ascertained. 


Ink Troubles 


Mr. A. Fred Bowden, instructor in 
telated presswork at the School for Print- 
ing Pressmen, 240 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City, has published a chart of 
ink troubles, their cause and remedies, 
which he is willing to send gratis to any 
reader of Tw Grapuic Arts MonTHLYy 
who sends him stamps to cover postage. 
The chart is in four columns: one for the 
nature of the complaint, one for identi- 
fication of complaint (method of detec- 
tion), one for possible cause, and the last 
one for possible remedy. There are 
twenty complaints in all, covering the 





usual troubles, and all are handled in a 
concise and practical manner, giving 
ample evidence that Mr. Bowden knows 
what he is talking about. 


New Printing Material 


An innovation in novelty paper boxes 
has been introduced by the use of a prod- 
uct obtained from slicing wood in sheets 
approximately as thin as the average heavy 
weight paper. The slicing operation is 
made possible by a specially designed and 
patented machine that does the work 
with such a dagree of perfection that as 
many as eighty or even one hundred 
slices have been cut from one inch of 
lumber. 

This new product, which has been 
christened “Sheetwood,” takes printing 
very nicely and has been adopted very 
effectively as a top label for paper boxes. 
It also is being used for postcards, greet- 
ing, visiting, Christmas and menu cards 
and as a blotter facing. 

Sheetwood will offer no competition to 
cover papers, because it will not serve as 
a cover paper alone, but is used as a top 
label or as paneling on the sides of paper 
boxes. It requires a completely finished 
paper box, cover paper and all, before the 
Sheetwood is applied. 

Hincher Paper Box Co., Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., already is manufacturing a line 
of handkerchief, hosiery, tie and candy 
boxes on which the Sheetwood is used 
as a top label. 

Regarding the machine which turns 
out this Sheetwood product, the fact that 
it is patented suggests that there will be 
an exclusive source of supply. Hincher 
Paper Box Co. has arranged with the 
manufacturer for rights to handle it. 


Research in the G. P. O. 


The research department of the gov- 
ernment printing office has, according to 
a number of trials undertaken in the 
main pressroom, come to the conclusion 
that a satisfactory solution for washing 
type and cut forms may be made from 
twenty pounds of crystalline sodium 
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metasilicate dissolved in fifty gallons of 
water. 

Work has been started to develop a 
noninflammable, nontoxic ink solvent 
which will be as effective as the benzol 
acetone mixture now used for removing 
dried and hardened printing ink. A mix- 
ture of equal parts of dichlorethylene and 


acetone, while inflammable, is not as 
toxic as the old mixture, and gives 


equally good results. Further work is 
planned on this problem. 

Standardization of linotype metal to 
the formula of 4—4.5 per cent tin, 11.5 
per cent antimony, remainder lead, has 
been continued. No trouble with the 
metal has been reported. 

Two thousand two hundred and fifty 
pounds of metal containing 6.5 per cent 
tin and 11.5 per cent antimony was made 
and given practical test on the Ludlow 
machines. It was reported to be an im- 
provement over the standard linotype 
metal in that it produced sharper type 
faces and fewer pits on the rules. 

The standardization of monotype metal 
to the formula 7.3 per cent tin, 16.8 per 
cent antimony, remainder lead, also pro- 
ceeded without complaint attributable to 
the quality of the metal. 

Seventy-two thousand three hundred 
and forty-three pounds of special metal 
consisting of 10 per cent tin, 19 per cent 
antimony, remainder lead, which was 
manufactured for use in casting large 
type and rules, proved satisfactory in 
service. 

Stereotype metal has been standardized 
to the formula 6.5—7 per cent tin, 13 per 
cent antimony, remainder lead. All stere- 
otype metal used during the past fiscal 
year has been standardized to this form- 
ula. The results obtained with it are 
fully equal to expectations. No difficulties 
have been experienced with it either in 
the casting by means of a pump or by 
hand loading. The plates have given 
satisfactory service on the presses. 

A study of the effect of small quanti- 
ties of bismuth in type metal has been 
started and some results obtained on 


stereotype metal. Additions of 1, 2, and 
4 per cent of bismuth were made to 
metal of the government Printing office 
standard stereotype-metal formula. A few 
flat and curved stereotype plates were cast 
from these metals and compared, at the 
start and finish of the press runs, with 
plates on the same jobs cast from stand- 
ard metal. 

No difference, either in appearance or 
wearing quality of the plates, could be 
detected in the case of the 1 per cent 
bismuth addition. In the case of the ? 
per cent bismuth additions the plates 
were slightly brighter, a quality which js 
of some assistance in examining the type 
faces for defects. Only those plates with 
4 per cent bismuth additions were run on 
the press until worn out. They were 
removed after 60,000 impressions at the 
same time as similar plates containing no 
bismuth. 

The bismuth additions did not affect 
casting temperatures to an appreciable 
extent. A comparison of the plates con- 
taining bismuth with the control plates 
without bismuth showed no difference in 
sharpness of detail of type faces either 
before or after the plates were used. 

Bismuth in the percentages tested is 
neither beneficial nor detrimental to 
stereotype metal. 


Liability for Property 

The British Federation of Master Print- 
ers announces the following agreement 
between book printers and publishers: 

I. The following are held by the 
printer as bailee only: 

(a) Property belonging to or supplied 
by the publisher, such as paper (printed 
or unprinted), stereo and _ electroplates, 
wood and process cuts, molds, manv- 
scripts, books, designs, drawings, paint 
ings, pictures, photographs, etc.; 

(b) Finished goods (in sheet or book 
form, bound or unbound); 

(c) Standing matter, i.e., the value of 


. composition in standing matter. 


II. (a) Where property belonging to 
or supplied by the publisher is in course 
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of transit from publisher to printer, the 
printer is not responsible for loss or dam- 
age to it. ml 

(b) Where such property is in course 
of transit by sea from printer to publisher 
or his agreed nominee, whether in the 
free delivery area or not, and the carrier 
is the agent of the printer, the printer is 
responsible for loss of or damage to such 
property until delivery to the publisher or 
his agreed Nominee. 7 

(c) Where such property is in course 
of transit otherwise than by sea from 
printer to publisher or his agreed nomi- 
nee, whether in the free delivery area or 
jot, and the carrier is the agent of the 
printer, the printer is in the position of 
ailee until safe delivery of such property 
to the publisher or his agreed nominee. 

lll. The printer is responsible for loss 
of or damage to work in progress, with 
the exception that his responsibility for 
property belonging to or supplied by the 
publisher is that of a bailee only. 


Research on Lithographic Paper 


Mr. R. F. Reed, director department of 
lithographic research, Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, and chairman of the 
advisory committee to the Bureau of 
Standards on standardization of litho- 
graphic paper, reports progress in the co- 
operative research on lithographic papers. 

This research was begun in July, 1930, 
a a joint project of the United States 
Bureau of Standards and the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. The prog- 
tess made in this work during the past 
year was reviewed in reports presented 
before a meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee at the Bureau of Standards, De- 
ceember 1, 1931. During 1931 laboratory 
tests were conducted at the bureau and 
plant studies were made in the plant of 
the American Lithographic Company at 
Buffalo. The results of this work were 
teported in detail and, after discussion, 
a tentative program for the coming year 
was adopted. 

Seventeen important factors which in- 
fluence the closeness of register have been 
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definitely determined and studied. The 
data obtained were considered by the 
committee to be sufficiently conclusive to 
warrant a publication on the control of 
register on the offset press. The recom- 
mendations include the following: 

(1) The shipment of paper with a 
moisture content that will reduce con- 
ditioning time in the lithographic plant. 

(2) Use of the new paper hygroscope, 
developed by the research laboratory of 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
by the lithographer for checking the 
moisture content of the paper with refer- 
ence to that of the plant atmosphere. 

(3) Thorough conditioning of paper 
in the pressroom atmosphere as soon 
as wrappers are removed, to prevent 
wrinkling. 

(4) Standardization of printing plates 
with respect to thickness. 

(5) The use of an accurate ruler as a 
means of determining the length of im- 
pression in relation to the length of the 
plate design on the first printing of a 
multi-color job. Accurate knowledge of 
this relation was found to be of extreme 
importance in maintaining register. 

(6) Accuracy in the location of regis- 
ter marks. 

In addition to the operating factors, 
the following paper factors and _ their 
effect on the maintenance of register were 
studied, using papers of known history: 

(1) Effect of the degree of beating 
and jordanning. 

(2) Effect of 
sizing. 

(3) Effect of surface sizing. 

The study of the effects of beating and 
jordanning and of beater sizing was car- 
ried out with both coated and machine- 
finished papers. While definite indica- 
tions were obtained in the study of the 


the degree of beater 


various papers, recommendations will 
have to await the results of further 
experiments. 


Laboratory work will be continued at 
the Bureau of Standard toward the devel- 
opment of tests and specificauons for 
suitable lithographic papers, and the 
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Paper Ruling 
Since ruling for the printing craft js 
usually done by allied specialists in tj 





line, and quite apart from both the print 
ing department and the bindery, son, 
knowledge of the operations of ruling may 
prove beneficial to printing plant offs, 
to whom such problems are Presented 
for execution. Unfamiliar technical term; 
will be omitted. 

The paramount essential to good rj. 
ing is “squared stock,”’ i.e., two edges 
must be absolutely parallel to each othe 
and at least one of the remaining edgs 
must be at a perfect right angle to eithe 
or both of the other edges. The reas: 
for this is that a pen ruling machine hx 
but one guide, and because it may k 
necessary that-any or all four edges of, 
sheet be presented to this guide to per 
fect a job of ruling, the stock should k 
cut to perfect right angles in order tha 





the restrictions imposed by such machine 
be conformed to. 

Stock is fed to a ruling machine uw 
like any other printing device. The feed- 
board is at one end of the machine, 
tending clear across and beyond it 
provide a table to bear the stock tok 
ruled. The feeder faces in the direction 
the sheets of stock travel away from tk 
feedboard and to the right of the feeder 
is the guide which is parallel to th 
sheet line of travel and at a right angk 
to the beam in which the ruling pensat 
clamped. The feeder takes a sheet from 
the pile as in feeding a press, but insted 
of presenting it to a left-hand side guide 
the sheet is transferred to the feeder's Itt 
hand and then placed accurately agaifit 
the right-hand guide; from here on th 
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machine functions independently except 
that the pens must be kept loaded with 
ink. 

Usually the cross or “faint” lines are 
uled first, and if two or more colors are 
required they are applied at a single op- 
sation. Any blank book with a box head- 
ing may be selected to illustrate the pro- 
cedure. At the top appears the “fancy,” 
consisting of say a brilliant purple line 
between and usually touching two red 
lines. Next one or two red lines to form 
the lower part of the box; then the 
“tint” lines, usually a light blue, and 
last the total box cross lines, consisting 
of single or parallel red lines, all ruled 
at one time. To rule down lines the pens 
are rearranged and the stock fed with 
the “fancy” at right angle to the guide 
and entering the machine first. At the 
proper position the “striker” mechanism 
functions, causing the down rule pens to 
contact the sheet exactly at the lower red 
line of the “fancy,” and down ruling 
proceeds until a point is reached where 
it is necessary to remove the pens from 
the sheet, as when the final cross rules 
are reached. A sheet which must be ruled 
on both sides accounts for the necessity 
of perfectly squared stock. Backing up a 
sheet in register and making provision 
for binding margin is accomplished at 
the guide. 

The foregoing has reference to the sin- 
gle machine. The “L”’ machine functions 
in the same way but it rules both cross 
and down lines at one feeding. It looks 
like two single ruling machines arranged 
at right angles as the letter L; hence the 
name. Another device is the “double 
decker” which rules both sides of a sheet 
at one feeding. There are also disc rulers, 
but the pen type does everything they 
can do and some things they cannot do. 
The ruling machine is one the product 





CARBON PAPER 


REQUIREMENTS 
Priced Attractively 





36 Browns Race 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Write To-day 


for 
Samples = Prices 


ROCHESTER 
RIBBON « CARBON C2. 
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Numbering Machines 


How to Keep Clean 


1. 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Press 


A Guaranteed Method. 
Dump them in Solution. 
Let boy brush them off. 
Save money, clean them. 


Send Fifty Cents Today. 


ERNEST SLOCUM 


P. O. Box 6628, Kansas City, Mo. 
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of which approaches nearest to perfec- 
tion, each sheet of a job registering with 
the others. A ruling machine operator in 
most cases knows more about the ma- 
chine in his care than its manufacturers 
and the “buck’’ cannot be passed to him 
by another department. Preparing copy 
for a ruling machine should not be at- 
tempted by a novice. 


The Science of Color 


“Color is like the Einstein theory. It’s 
a relative matter,” according to Emory 
Andrews, Chicago branch manager of 
the International Ink Co., speaking be- 
fore the Chicago Society of Typographic 
Arts. 

Mr. Andrews defined color as an 
interpretation on a wave of vibration. 
Babies and fish, he stated, see gray at 
first, then red, as their vision develops. 
Color is a vibration that has a definite 
wave length. It is more rapid than 
sound. In the reproduction of color by 
mechanical processes there is a limitation 
of the fine points of artistic reproduction. 
To handle color it must be given a defi- 
nite shade name. Hue in pigment is 
wave length in light. Value is lightness 
or darkness of the hue. 
tunctive color intensity. 
centrated a color 
it has. 

Mr. Andrews went through the ABC’s 
of primary colors and by practical ex- 
amples on blackboard and slides explained 
some of the technicalities of color selec- 
tion and allotment. He stated that the 
most artistic colors are middle value 


The more con- 
is the more chroma 


Chroma is dis-, 


__ February 


colors, and pointed out the impo 
of grading colors used for decorative 
purposes on white stock when black type 
is used. 

By scientific specification, Mr. Andreys 
suggested that it is possible to make 4 
notation of a special color by Dumber 
in viewing a South American Sunset, 
and then to paint a scene in its Proper 
color value in a distant city, as Chicago, 

He also stated that when plates a. 
rive and the color proofs do not look 
just right, it is sometimes possible tp 
distribute a bit of one color through th 
entire color scheme, giving it a definite 
tie-up, and improving the tone of the 
whole illustration. 


New Book-Binding Machines 


Among the machines to be displayed 
at this year’s Spring Fair in Leipzig, 
which opens on March 6th, there will be 
some new types of stapling machines 
which work with wound hook needles 
instead of the stitching heads. This 
makes it possible to arrange the intervals 
of the wire stitches in various ways, 
Even small books measuring no more 
than 2 inches high by 11 inches broad 
may be sewn up with several stitches, 
These machines will work with the 
strip, gauze, or with staples. 

Another new machine has also been 
constructed for attaching hangers made 
of thread or cotton to placards, calen- 
dars, paper bags, etc. The threading, 
knotting, and cutting of the cotton or 
twine are all effected automatically. 
Hangers measuring from one and a half 
inches may be attached in this way. 








KEEP YOUR FILES COMPLETE 


We have, to date, received numerous letters from people who are 
getting THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY, requesting additional copies 
“because we have mutilated our copy by cutting out the coupons to 
answer ads or to get information.” 

We want our readers to feel at liberty to ask for an extra copy 
when and if they have destroyed theirs by clipping ads. 
us know what ad you have answered and out of which issue. 
10c in stamps and we will mail a new copy for your files. 


The Graphic Arts Publishing Co. 





Merely let 
Enclose 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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assitied Advertising 


The rate for advertising under this head- 
WwW ing is $1.00 per agate line per inser- | WwW 
tion. Average five words to the line. 








ADVERTISING 


BRONZING MACHINES 





If you have ideas and like to draw 


get into this profitable field. 
We'll start you. Write for free instruction sheets. 
ASSOC. AD CARTOONISTS 
321-322 Burke Bldg. Rochester, N. Y 








NEW BARMA FLAT BRONZING MA- 
CHINES in 20”, 28” and 36” sizes and 
one rebuilt 60” machine suitable for use 
with offset press. Kilby P. Smith, 516 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$4500 CASH buys the Kulm (North Da- 
kota) Messenger. Fully equipped news 
and job shop in rich farming commu- 
nity. Write for machine list and facts. 
The Kulm Messenger, Kulm, N. D. 








yOU CAN get more Direct Advertising 

pusiness, if you do good work. Many 

printers have proved it; they used our 

‘tabloid’? house organ service; ask how. 

llth year. Sample free. Noble T. Praigg, 
P. 0. Box 471, High Point, N. C. 





2 IDEAS THAT SELL PRINTING 
One idea May open an account worth 
$100 to you. Pin $1 bill to your card and 
get all 12 ideas by return mail. V. S. 
Moore, 11 Mathews St., Rochester, N. Y. 








ART 





CATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 





JOB AND NEWS PLANT, ng ig comp. 
Mikolite, Sharon St., Geneva, N 








CALENDAR PADS 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 











CALENDARS 


OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR, 16th 
year. Gives best fishing days for 1932. 
25c each, 5 for $1.00. H. G. Farr, Box 
143 H Sta., Springfield, Mass. 














BOOKS 





ARE YOU HAVING PRESSROOM 
TROUBLES? Get TIPS ON PRESS- 
WORK, a practical book from practical 
experience, sent postpaid, $1.00. G. C. 
Cooper, Lithonia, Ga. 








BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 





THE SPEEDISEALER seals 9,000 
pieces per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 
212 So. Third St., Milwaukee. 





CALENDARS FOR PRINTERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND CALENDAR 
Co., 18 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., offers 
to printers a high grade 5c Calendar 
line for 1933 suitable for every line of 
business. Write today for particulars. 











COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS 


COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS, over 1000 
varieties. Send 10c in stamps for com- 
plete catalog. California Electrotype Co., 
360 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 














ASTE THOMAS J. 
REFINERS © Goi russzrs DEE & CO. 


B. Washi ~» Chi 
HYPO SOLUTION —igm.317-19 E- Ontario St. 


Precious Metals 
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COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS 


February 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





“A CUT FOR EVERY THOUGHT.” Free 
supplemextary catalog of stock cuts. 
Send for your copy today. The Com- 
mercial Cut Co., 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


COMPOUNDS 


ANTI-OFFSET AND REDUCER will 
prevent offset, picking and sticking 
and eliminate slip-sheeting. It will make 
inks set quickly, will work in all colors 
and assure clean printing. Write for a 
free sample. It’s great. We also manu- 
facture a complete line of printing inks 
and printing ink specialties backed by 
twenty-five years of successful business 
operations. Hampton Auld Inc., 104-106 
Verona Ave., Newark, N. J.—Chicago 
Office, 525 S. Dearborn St. 


DECKLE EDGING MACHINES 


DOUBLE OR SINGLE HEAD with 
creasing, scoring and slitting attach- 
ments. The Lester & Wasley Co., Inc., 
Builders, P. O. Box 4, Norwich, Conn. 


EASELS 
































BETTER EASELS make satisfied cus- 
tomers. Ask for prices and samples of 
sizes interested in. Sta-Set Easel Com- 
pany, 119 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 








EASELS AND GUMMED SEALS 


EASELS FOR WINDOW AND COUN- 
TER CARDS. Seals in various colors for 
sealing folders, etc. Send for descriptive 
price list. WESTCOTT PAPER PROD- 
UCTS CO., 1042 Fourteenth Street, De- 
troit, Mic*+igan. 


ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 


STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING, 
printing and embossing. Hand work 
only. Superior workmanship. Specializ- 
ing to the trade. Charles Conner, 
134 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















LABEL & Carton specialists. Engrav- 
ing Shop, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR OFFSET PRINTERS: Rebuilt Har- 
ris Offset Presses, from 22x30 size up 
Two particularly fine values in 36x48 
Harris Offsets, one with extension pile 
delivery and one with positive chain de- 
livery. Also transfer presses, all sizes, 
graining machines, power paper cutters, 
Holdfast Hangers, etc. We specialize in 
outfitting complete plants. Thomas W. 
Hall Company, 1071 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 














COLUMN RULES — “Non - Work - Up - 
Able.”’ $3 buys twenty 20” or seventeen 
24” lengths by express. Send for catalog 
showing many rules and borders all 
hand-finished. Our 2-pt. hairline cannot 
be excelled. Est. 1920. W. E. Taylor 
Co., 209-219 W. 38th St., N. Y. C. 





LEVER PAPERCUTTER, 14x22 Univer-- 


sal, 13x19 Gorden. Benderbaker, 143 
Chambers St., New York. 


$< 
FOR SALE—1 No. 5 Standara B 

Heavy Duty Drill. Also a special m 

tiple drill head consisting of three 4 ~4 
%” between centers. New. Must me 
Make offer. Feldco Loose Leaf One 
357 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 1, ~"™ 


HAND NUMBERING MAC 
American Visible, $12; Bates’ 3-muc 
ment, Style E figures, $14, Mailers 
Wing Aluminum, $25;  Wing-Horto, 
Brass, $25. Millsap’s Mailing List Pres 
$30. All new and never unpacked, Can't 
use. ener for one. 25% discount ang 
parcel post paid. ualit i 
Buena Vista, Miami, a 7 


nil 
No. 4—2 ROLLER MIEHLE, 29x49 bed, 
Ser. No. 13194, A.C. motor and GR, COn- 
troller. Practically new, $1800 f.o.b. car 
Will consider trade for Miehle Verticg) 
or Kelly B. Will Roberts “Nifty” Print 
Springfield, Mo. 


OVER 200 OVERHAULED guarantesg 
machines. When ready write, Specify 
machines interested. Real bargains 
TERMS. Established 22 years. Hoffmany 
—Printers, Bookbinder’s Machinery, 11 
East 13, N. Y. C. 


FOR SALE—1 Roller Backer, 1 Bench 
Embosser, 1 28” Foot-power Punch, 1 
Brown Togo Folder 33 x 45”, 1 small 
standing press, 1 6/9 Singer, equipped 
for heavy work. Stolp-Gore Co., 710. 
712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 























SPECIALS 


Kelly “B’? Special with Extension Delivery 

Miehle Verticals 

4 Roller No. 4 Miehle, 29x41 Bed 

No. 3—4 Roller Miehle, Spirai Drive, Ext. 
Dely. 

No. i—4 Roller Miehle, 39x53 Bed with 
spiral drive 

No. 00—4 Roller Miehle, 42x56 Bed with 
spiral drive 

14°7x22’" Colt’s Laureate 

8x12 Peerless Unit 

12x18 C. & P. with Kluge Feeder 

24 Rosback Power Punch 

83977 Seybold—iate style automatle clamp 


cutter 
40” Sheridan New Medel Auto Cutter 
40” 20th Cpetery Id Cutter 
Model B Cleveland Folder with Automatl 


Feeder 
19x25 Baum Felder Model 289 with Aute. 
Feeder. 
Ci2 DoMore Embossing Machine 
Model 5 Linotype 


Also Complete Line of New Equipment 


THE WANNER COMPANY 


718 Sherman Street, Chicago 
Send us your inquiries—if we haven't 


got it, we'll get it. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


nT 

E MATS—14, 18, 24, 30, 36 
lat a 14, 18 Scotch Roman, 14, 18, 
94, 30, 36 Broadway, 18, 24, 30, 36 Frank- 
iin Gothic, $25 a font; Thompson Slug- 
‘aster, Thompson Typecaster, $300 each. 
Rulex Type Co., 549 S. Wells St., Chicago. 


SS ———— 

INES, molds, fonts, spacebands, 
se. new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. Montgomery, Towanda, Pa. 


OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo- 
engraving, electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 


«natant 

N REBUILT Kelly, Kluge, Mil- 
eth adler & Price, Thomson, M-24, 
Multicolor presses. Power and lever cut- 
ters. Folding machines 11x17, 17x22. 
J. F. Hismann, 173 Lafayette St. N.Y.C. 

















IMPRINTING FOR THE TRADE 





CHICAGO IMPRINTING  CO., 501 
Plymouth Ct., Chicago. Phone Harrison 
1405. W. Ingalls, prop. 


LINOTYPE ELECTRIC POTS 


ELECTRIC POTS AND METAL FEED- 
ERS cost less—last longer. Write us for 
literature. Electric Heating Co., 8616 
Madison Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles 
Co., Calif. 


MENU COVERS (CELLULOID) 


SANITARY MENU COVERS cost you 
60c, you sell at 85c. Send 25c for sample. 
For $1.50 we shall send you our com- 
plete line of NEW EMBOSSED MENU 
COVERS. Sanitary Menu Cover Co., 
1011 Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 


























956” TWO-COLOR MIEHLES with 
Continuous Feeders and Extension De- 
liveries. A. W. Robertson, 34th St. and 
sth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT — Newspaper 
Brokerage. Write us your inquiries. 
Geo. O. Heffelman, 604 E. 12th St., Los 
Angeles. 
HARRIS PRESS 2 color, S-1— Sheet 


size 16x20, D.C. motor. M. M. Rothschild, 
Inc., 712 Federal St., Chicago. 











PRINTERS ART SERVICE 





DESIGN AND CUTS made to order. 
Write for assortment of free samples. 
Balda Art Service, Dept. 8, Oshkosh, Wis. 








ROLLER BACKERS SELF ADJUSTING 


MEYERS SELF ADJUSTING backer 
saves from $500 to $1,000 per year in 
production costs. L. W. Meyers, 1826 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 








FOLDERS 





MENTGES 15x20 FOLDER, $60. Liberty 
17x22 Folder, factory rebuilt like new, 
$340. Motor. J. L. Paul, 222 Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Chicago. 





FOLDERS—Used, first-class condition, 
25x38”, 34x34”, 22x32” (Liberty). Write 
P. LL, Haldeman, 615 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ECLIPSE 19x25 Folder, like new. A.C. 
110-220 v. motor. $185. A. M. Kanaske, 
2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 














WANTED—Linotype operators and ma- 
chinists out of work to handle a fast 
selling Linotype device. Good seller and 
guaranteed device. Write for proposi- 
tion. STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 
CO., INC., 417 Oregonian Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 


EVERYTHING For The 
SMALL JOB PRINTER 


PRESSES --TYPE--EQUIPMENT 
GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY 


956-958 W. HARRISON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DEP'T. C SEND FOR CIRCULAR 











REAL VALUES 


No. 2 Miehle bed size 43x56 

Serial No. 15492 with Extension Del. 

%, aon Miehle bed size 46x65 with Extension 
e 


No. 5/0 Miehle bed size 46x65 

No. | Miehle bed size 39x53 

No. 2 Miehle bed size 35x50 

No. 4—3 roller Miehle bed size 30x42 
Pony Miehle bed size 26x34 

No. 43 Babcock Optimus bed size 28x41 


8x12; 10x15; 12x18 C&P Presses with and 
without Feeders 


14x22 Colts Armory Model 5C 

30” Peerless Lever Cutter 

30” Gem Lever Cutter 

Monitor 1/4” 20th Century Stitcher 
15” Rosback Perforator 

20” Latham Punch 

32” Donnell Shear Cutter 


Complete information upon request. 


Printers Machinery 


* 
Corporation 
Established 1910 


A. Charleston M. Heumes’ R. A. Heumes 
416 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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ROTARY PRESSES (MOVED, 
REBUILT AND ERECTED) 


PROMPT SERVICE. A. Anderson & 
Sons, 218-220 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, 
tel. SUPerior 2728. 











RUBBER ENGRAVING & MATERIAL 


PATENT BASE and type high samples 
on request. Republic Engraving & De- 
signing Co., 311 N. Desplaines St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 


RUBBER PLATES 
HAND ENGRAVED, for use with either 
oil or water color inks. No patented 


process involved. Process Rubber Plate 
Co., 610 W. Van Buren 8St., Chicago. 


RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED 
GIANT CASTER TYPE, hand-finished 
metal rules, leads and slugs. Send for 
catalog showing 330 faces metal rules, 
type and metal furniture. Printers Sup- 
ply Service, 719 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS CoO. 
Manufacturers of Quality rules, leads 
and slugs 1 to 36 point Elrod Cast, 125 
W. Harrison St., Chicago. 


SALESBOOKS 
TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks. Cafe 
Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; 
quick service. Easy plan; fine samples. 
Liberal discounts to responsible printers. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 


SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE C0O., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new blades. 


















































SAWS 


SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS—Rebuilt 
—Money Back Guarantee—$15.00 up— 
all makes. We save you money. John- 
son Roller Rack Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.. Dept. E. 


FOR SALE—Miller Universal Saw Trim- 
mer complete with Router, Drill and Jig 
Saw, latest model—like new. W. C. 
Chapman, 508 Chestnut Hill, Baltimore, 
Md. 








__February 


SITUATION WANTED 





PRESSMAN, Business ability, 12 

experience on cylinder, Miehle Vern 
and platen presses; 5% years on prea! 
job as foreman; familiar with comma 
cial job, book and color printing hs. 
general idea of all departments: — 
handle help and get production, Na 
afraid of work; not expecting “go at 
thing for nothing’’; can assure righ 
party that I will stick. Age 97; pe! 
family; best of reference. Address Bre 
272, The Graphic Arts Monthly 


——$—$—$—$————————_ 
SITUATION WANTED 











PRESSMAN, 17 yrs. exp. Cylinder, Ay. 
tomatics, Simplex, Kellys, Vertical 
wants perm. pos. Address Box 271 The 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 5 


STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 


WE’D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave., Phone 
Westmore 0554, Los Angeles, Calif, 

















STEREOTYPE & ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY 


SHAVERS, Benders, Saws, Casting 
Boxes, Routers, Matrix Beaters, Nickel. 
Steel Outfits. Write for catalogue. Rigi 
Bending Machine Co., 159 S. Grove Ave, 
Elgin, Ill. 











TYPE 





TYPE—Cast from Ludlow, Inte 

Linotype, Monotype matrices, sizes 8 to 
48 pt., including all modern faces. Price 
list and specimen sheet on request, 
Frank Mitchell, 209 W. 38th St, N.YC 








TYPE-MAKEUP MATERIAL 





TYPE, METAL RULE, Borders, Make. 
up material. Send for catalog. The 
Jackson Monotype Products Co., 1844 
Stout St., Denver, Colo. 


TYPE MOLDS 


FOR ALL STYLES typemaking ma 
chines. Alexander & Cox Co., 2358 Ogden 
Ave., Chicago. Write Phil. Nuernberger, 
mgr. mold dept., on mold problems. 

















WANTED TO BUY 








SCHOOLS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING—Make $1000. per 
year above present income. Learn at 
home by experience. Equipment, mate- 
rial furnished. Aurora Photo-Engraving 
School, Aurora, Mo. 


LEARN LINOTYPE — Best branch of 
printing business. Correspondence. 
course, with keyboard, $28; practica’ 
course, $10 per week. Free catalog 
Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, O. 








A HEAVY DUTY LATHAM STITCHE 

capable of stitching up to 1% inches 

Please advise age, condition and best 

price for cash. The Turner Type Founé- 

= Co., 1729 East 22nd St., Cleveland, 
io. 


WILL PAY CASH for- good Duplex # 
Goss complete with tabloid attachment, 
23% inch cutoff. The Turner Type 
Founders Company, 1722 East 22nd &t, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








FIRST SEE IF 
HOOO 


FALCO 


Wo, 


REBUILT PRESSES 


You'll find the latest models among our Used and Rebuilts—just 
what you are looking for to round out your equipment. Immediate 
delivery. We install and demonstrate, and give you an unconditional 
guarantee. We have a reputation for square dealing to live up to. 


Buy Now and 
Save Money 


Good as New 
At a Sacrifice 





CYLINDER PRESSES 


{—6/0 Two-color Miehle 52”x70” bed with 
feeder and extension delivery. 

1—5/0 Two-color Miehle 52”x65” bed with 
feeder and extension delivery. 


2—3/0 Two-color Miehles 45”x62” bed with 
feeders, extension deliveries, and Grammer 
Wax Spray Attachments. 


1—1/0 Two-color Miehle 43”x56” bed with 
feeder and extension delivery. 


I—No. { Miehle Perfecting Press 40x53” 
bed, with feeder and extension delivery. 


3—6/0 Miehles 51’x68” bed, feeders and ex- 
tension deliveries if desired. 


2—5/0 Special Miehles 46”x68” bed, Dexter 
suction feeders and extension deliveries. 


2—2/0 Miehles 43”x56” bed with extension 
deliveries. Feeders if desired. 


2—No. {| Miehles 39”x53” bed, 
feeder and extension delivery. 


I—No. 12 Hodgman Miehle-built, 40x52” 
bed, latest model. Ideal for book and 
newspaper work. Bargain. 


I—No. 2 Miehle 35”x50” hed. 

2—No. 3 Miehles 33x46” bed. 

2—No. 4-4R Miehles 29”x41” bed. 
2—Pony Miehles 24”’x36” bed. 
5—Premiers, sizes 27”x40” to 46”x65”. 
2—Babcocks, size 28”x41” and 41”x55”. 


i—No. 5 Babcock automatic unit 30”x43” 
bed, Dexter suction pile feeder. 


one with 


AUTOMATIC JOBBERS 


2—Miehle Verticals—1i3'/2”x20” bed, A. C. 
motors, gas heaters. Very late machines. 

i—Miller Simplex 20”’x26” Automatic Press. 

2—Miller ‘‘Major’”’ Simplex 27x40” Auto- 
matics. 

i—No. 2 Kelly. 

2—Style ‘‘B’’? Kellys with extension deliv- 
oo latest models with the large cylin- 
er. 


i—12”x18” Miller Unit. 
1—12”x18” Craftsman Unit. 
1—10”x15” Miller Unit. 


PLATENS 


i—14”x22” Colt’s Armory, Model 5-C. 
i—12”x18” C. & P. New Series. 
4—10”x15” C. & P. New and Old Series. 


CUTTERS 


i—32” Diamond hand lever. 
i—32” Seybold automatic clamp. 
1—44” Seybold automatic clamp. 
i—38” Dexter automatic clamp. 
i—44” Dexter automatic clamp. 
i—48” Seybold automatic clamp. 


COMPOSING ROOM AND BINDERY 


1—24” Portland Multiple Punch. 
i—Hill-Curtis Trim-o-saw. 

i—Dexter Bundling Machine. 

i—Dexter Folder Model No. 190, 36x48”. 
i—Model ‘‘E’’ Cleveland Folder 17x22”. 
2—No. 4 Boston Wire Stitchers. 

{—Lot of Warnock diagonal base and hooks. 


If you don’t see what you want in this list, just write, wire or phone. 


HOOD-FALCO 
CORPORATION 


Chicago Office 


343 S. Dearborn St. 
Tel. Harrison 5643 


FIRST SEE iF 
a ROROR © 


FALCO 


XY 


New York Office 
225 Varick St. 
Tel. Walker 1554 


Boston Office 
420 Atlantic Avenue 
Tel. Hancock 3115 
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r You don’t buy a newspaper ij 
.» you buy NEWS a 


You don’t buy spectacles 
. «+ you buy VISION = 


You don’t buy a BAUM FOLDER 
... you buy GORGEOUS PROFIT! 


PROFIT on folding . . . for it becomes your ed 
most profitable operation. 


PROFIT on eliminating stitching costs... 
all velvet for there is NO stitch- 4 
ing operation. 

PROFIT on Multiple Commercial Perforat- s 
ing. a 

PROFIT on every operation on the many §§ 7 
additional jobs you'll be able : 
to quote low enough to we 
yet produce at a profit... ‘a . a 
you use the profit-creating 1932 ae 
Automatic machine that folds | 


. that pastes ... that per- 
forates. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM g @ 
615 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA - ' 
BRANCHES IN “es PRINCIPAL nee 


* a. 
a: 4 
= > 
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